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Editorial Staff. 


ISAAC K. FUNK, D.D., Editor*in*Chief. 

FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D., L.H.D., Consulting Editor. 
DANIEL S. GREGORY, D.D., Managing Editob 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. Ph.D., 
JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, M.A., 
ROSSITER JOHNSON, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Associate Editors . 


Daniel I* 


ABORIGINAL TERMS. 

Ilrlnlon, .11.D., D.Sc., Lli.n., 


Professor of American Archeology and Linguistic*, Unlverafy 
of Pennsylvania. 

ANATOMY. 

Frank linker, .11,D., FI, .D. 

Professor of Anatomy, Georgetown University; Honorvy 
Carator of Anatomy, I*. S. National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

ANGLO* AFRICAN TERMS. 

Henry 11. Stanley, 

Author of “ lo Darkest Africa,” etc. , 

ANGLO-INDIAN AND SPANISII-AMERICAN 
TERMS. 

John Falmer, 11.11., 

One of the Editorial Stall of the “Century Dictionary”; 
Author of ”l'p tod Down the Irrawmidl," “The 
New and the Old,” •• After Ida Kind,” etc. 


ANTII 1101*0 LOGY. 

IIIU Tu ft on II axon, II. A 


iMi.ri., 


Curator of the Department of Ethnology. IT, fi. Notional 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution. 

ARCHEOLOGY, HERALDRY, ETC. 

John Ih nKon t'liaiiipllii, ll.A., 

Associate Editor of M Thc American CvclojNidla Editor 
'*< vrlontrdi* of Painter* and Painting*.*' 
nedla * ‘ * ‘ ‘ ** * 


of the 

”C> eloped 


» of Music and Moalcluna,” etc. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 

ThoniuN \V. Ludlow, 11.A., 

Secretary of the Managing Committee of American School 
Of Classical Studio at Athens; one of the Edi¬ 
torial Staff of die “Century Dictionary." 

ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, AND PHYSICS. 

SI moil \rucoiiib, Fli.D. LL.D. 

Superintendent of the •• Nan tied Alumnae.” U. S. Navy 
Department; l*rof* wor of Mathematlca and AMron- 
oniy, .lohnii Hopkins VnlversJty. 

Frank II lllgelou, II.A., 

Profcwior of Meteorology, t*. S. Weather Bureau; formerly 
Assistant at Cordoba Of*)OTvatorv, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematic*, Ra¬ 
cine College. 

Arthur IT HoM%vl<*l< lMi.U. 

Formerly Inntnietor In Phv«lr*. Yah- fnlverMlv; into Aa- 
aUtnnt Editor of ** The Forum,” New York. 

A*«ociatk EniTon in Piit-ich: 

Arthur I,, Kimball. Fh.D., 

Professor of Physics, Amherst College. 

AUSTRALIAN TERMS 

Ftlivanl I'. 11 orris, .11.A., 

Professor of FnglNh, French, and German, University of 
M'dUourne. Australia. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

T. IIItehell Fruddeit, 11.11. 

Professor of Pathology, Director of the LalKirnrorle* of 
lithology. Histology, and Bacteriology, College of 
PhyalcUaxand surgeouti, Columbia College. 


BIBLICAL TERMS. 

Wllllnin H. Harper, Pli.D., D.D., 

Prealdent of the Unlvendty of Chicago nod Head Profcwor 
of Semitic Languages; formerly ITofessor of the 
Semitic Languages and Professor of Bib* 
llcal Literature, Yale University. 

Robert I’rnmU Hnrprr, Fh.D., 

Associate ITofeaaor of Semitic Language*, University of 
Chicago. 

BIOLOGICAL TERMS (Special). 

I’’re(lrrick Ntiirr, Fli.D., 

AMlatant I*rofesaor of Anthropology’, and Curator of the 
Museum, University of Chicago. 

Clnirlc* S. Dolley, IV.11., 

Profeasor of Biology, University of Pennsylvania. 

BOTANY. 

Fritnk II, Knoxvlion, 1 I.s„ 

l*rofes«or of Botany, Columbian University; Assistant 
Curator of Botany. V. S. National Muaoum, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

\V. Nov In Redtles 1 I.A., Fh.D., 
Formerly Ih-ofeasor of Mathematics Astroaomy, etc., 
Hanover College. 

Frwln F. .Smith, II. S. (Myoouwjy). 
Assistant In Division of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

Walter T. Stvlnsle (Mycology, C to II), 

Anoint ant In Division of Vegetal) hr Pathology, P. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

David White (Paleozoic Flora), 

Assistant Paleontologist, U. S. Geological Survey. 

BUDDHISTIC TERMS (Special). 

F. Ha\ .11 tiller, LL.D, 

Proffimor of Comparative Philology, Oxford University, 
England 

BU1LDING-STONKS. 

Leo rgc 1». llerrllL .II.S., Fh.D.. 

Curator of Geology, U. s. National Museum, Smlthaonian 
InatItnttoil; Author of - Slones for Build¬ 
ing and Decoration.” 

CHEMISTRY. 

Hotter! Ojrden Doreiims, II.D., LL.D., 

Profewor of f'ltemMrv, Toxicology, and Medical .Inrlspru- 
deoee, Bellevue Hoanlml Medical College, and of 
t hemlntry and Plivsles, College of the 
City of New York. 

IlnreiiH llenjanilii, Fli.D., F.C.S., 

Late Chenilat U. S. Laboratory. Port of New York, and 
Special Agent of U. S. Geological Survey; Mem¬ 
ber of the Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry, London. 

CHURCH TERMS (General). 

Samuel llnoauley Jnck*on, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor of ** A Concise Dictionary of Religious » 
Knowledge.” 

COLORS (Scientific Formulas). 

AVI 11 In in llalloek, II.A., Fh.D., Flinr.D., 

and 

He^lnald Ciordun, II.A., 

Of the Department of Phyalca, Columbia College. 


DEAF-MUTE TERMS. 

Alexander Grnlinni Hell, Fh.D., 

Prealdent of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

ECONOMICS. 

Charles* A. Tuttle, Fh.D., 

Associate Professor of Political Economy and International 
Law, Amherst College. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Hnlph Wftlntvrlglii Pope, 

Secrclary of the American Inutltutc of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers; Editor of ’’Electric Power,” New York. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Fraud** A. Ilnreli, Jr., Fh.D., 

Professor of English Literature, Lafayette College. 

Gerhard II. Hale, Fli.D., 

Assistant on Germanic words from A to G; Author of the 
’’Gothic Glossary,” M Tbe First Germanic Bible,” etc. 

EVOLUTION (Special). 

Thomas* II. Huxley, LL.D., F.H.S., efe., 

Late President of the Royal Society, Loadon, England. 

FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL TERMS. 
Albert Clark Mevens 
Editor of ” BradatrcctV’ New York. 

GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 

George Frederick Ktniz, 

Gem-expert with Messrs. THTnny & Co., New York: Special 
Agent of |I. S. Geological Survey sml of Eleventh V. S. 
Census; Honorary Special Agent of Minca nod 
Mining, World’s Columbian Exposition. 

GEOLOGY. 

Nathaniel S. Slialer, D.S., 

1 To feasor of Geology. Harvard University, and Dean of Law- 
rence Scientific School. 

William H. Dwight, JI.A., 

Professor of Natural History and Curator of the Museum, 
Vassar College. 

GREEK (Terms directly rnoM). 

Charles. Forslor Smltli, Fh.D., 
ITofessor of Greek Language and Literature. Vaudorbllt 
University. 

HANDICRAFT OR TRADES TERMS. 
Itohert Lrlnifelinw, II.F., Fli.l)., 

Author of ’’Stenm Engine Cat cell Ism.** “Locomotive 
Cateehlain,” -Him* to Power Users,” ”Uinta 
on Houac Building.” etc. 

HISTORY (General), RHETORIC, ETC. 
JamcN A. Harrison, LL.D., L.ll.D., 
Editor of “Beowulf” and of ” An Angto-Saxon Dictionary”; 
Author of ’’French Syntax," eic.; Professor of 
Modern Languages and English, Wash¬ 
ington and Lee University. 

HISTORY (American). 

Ih iiMon .1 Lo»*ln*r, LL.I)., 

Author of "The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution,” 
“Pictorial History of the Civil War,” etc. 

[Dr. Loaalng’n work for this department was completed 
before Ilia death.—PunLiaiiERe.] 

IRRIGATION. 

Loiil* G. Carpenter, UI.S., 

ITofeanor of Irrigation Engineering. Colorado Agricultural 
College; President of The American Society of 
Irrigation Engineers. 
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LAW (General). 

lion. John Kusscft Hlooro, 

Late Third Assistant Secretary of State, IT. S.; Professor 
of international Law and Diplomacy, Columbia 
College; Author of Works on ”Extradi¬ 
tion.” “ Extraterritorial Crime,” etc. 

lion. Isaac J. Allen, HI.D., LL.D., 

Ex-President of Belmont College; Late U. S. Consul at Hong 
KoDg, China. 

LAW (Constitutional). 
lion. Thomas HI. Cooley, LL.D., 
Professor of Law, University of Michigan; late Chairman of 
Interstate Commerce Commission- Author of 
• “ Constitutional Limitations,” etc. 

Alexis C. Angel], 

Editor of 6tb edition of Cooley’s ** Constitutional 
Limitations/’ 

LAW (International). 

Hon. Edward J. lMielps, LL.D., 

Professor of Law, Yale University; Ex-Minister to 
Great Britain; etc. 

LIBRARY TERMS (Special). 

Frederick Saunders*, HI.A., 

Chief Librarian, Astor Library, New York. 

Frank Wellcnknni]>f, 

Assistant Librarian, Astor Library, New York. 

LITERATURE. 

Hotelier Johnson, Ph.D.,LL.D., 

Editor of “Appleton's Annual Cyclopaedia” and of “Little 
Classics.” 

Francis Ilovey Stoddard, HI.A., 

Professor of English Language and Literature, Universtty of 
the City of New York. 

MEDICINE. 

Frank 1*. Foster, HI.I>., 

Editor of “The New-York Medical Journal” and of “An 
Encyclopedic Medical Dictionary.” 

METALLURGY. 

AVll 11 am II. Felice, HI.A., 

Professor of Mineralogy, Economic Geology, and Mining 
Engineering, university of Michigan. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Hlark AV. Harrington, HI.A., 

Chief of U. S. Weather Bureau. 

MILITARY TERMS. 

Oliver O. Howard, HI.A., LL.D., 

Major-General U.S. Army; Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


MINERALOGY AND PETROGRAPHY. 
George Huntington AVIHfatns, Fh.D., 

Professor of Inorganic Geology, Johns Hopkins University. 

AVllIlam G. Ilrown, Ph.I>., 

Bayiy Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Wash¬ 
ington and Lee University. 

MUSIC. 

Anton Scldl, 

Conductor of the Metropolitan Orchestra. 

Laura C. Holloway* Landlord, 

President of the Brooklyn Soldi Society. 
AVllIlam J. Henderson, HI.A., 

Music Critic of “ The New-York Times.” 

NAVAL AND NAUTICAL TERMS. 
Itear*Admlral Stephen K. Luce, 

U. S. Navy, President of the U. S. Naval Institute. 
PACIFIC SLOPE (Terms peculiar to). 
Hither! II. ICavicroH, 

Author of “The History of the Pacific States.” etc. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Hon. Emerson F. AVIlife, LL.D., 

Ex-J’resident of Purdue University. 

Thomas Hughes, S.J., 

Late Professor of Philosophy, St. Louis University; Author 
of “Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits.” 


POMOLOGICAL TERMS. 

Arthur A. Cro/ier, HI.S., 

Late Secretary of the American Pomologlcal Society. 

SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 
FrnnelN A. Hlareh, LL.D., L.II D., 

ITofessor of English Language and Comparative Philology, 
Lafayette College. 

STATISTICS. 

Hon. Carroll I>. Wright, 

U. S. Com inissloner of Labor. 

TEXTILE TERMS. 

Finanue) A. PonscK, 

Consul!ing Expert In Textile Designing and Manufacturing; 
Author of “Technology of Textile Designs,” etc.; Editor 
of “Textile Record of America,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Daniel S. Gregory, I>.D., 

Ex-President of Lake Forest University; Author of 
tian Ethics,” “ Why Four Gospels?” etc. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Theodore IV. Gill, HI.A., HI.D., Ph.IJ 

Professor of Zoology, Columbian University. 

Ernest Ingerwoll, 

Author of Reports to U. S. Government on the Oyst:;:: 
(metrics, and many books on American 
Zoology and of Travel. 

John E. Fleming, 

New York City. 

Leland O. Howard 

(Special Definitions in the Morphological Branch oj 
Entomology), 

Assistant, Division of Entomology, U. S. Department»?? 
Agrieultnre. 


I A: 

‘U-=J*j|Y DEGREES: Flavei S. Thomas, LL.D. 

r •: {) SPIRITS: George B. Sadler. of “Bon- 

‘« Spirit Circular,” New York. 

.r5-( W, 1*- Stephen.**, Yachting sud Canoeing 
[Forest and Stream,” New York. 

RCH TERMS (Denominational). 

I. Iv. Way hind, D.D., Editor of “The Xa- 
Ist,” Philadclplila, Pa, 

(Dunker): II, B. Briltnltnugh. President 
n’s Normal College. 

TIONAL: A. E. Dunning, D.D.. Editor of 
;rogatlonallst,” Boston, Mass. 

F CHRIST: J. 11. Garrison, HI .A .. Editor 
rlstian Evangelist,” St. Louis, Mo. 

Tliamns Richey, S.T.IL, Professor of 
leal History, General Theological Seminary, y;, ;w 

CAL ASSOCIATION: S. I*. Sprung. Editor 
Ivangellcal Messenger,” Cleveland, Ohio. 

.xTri#-* Edwnrif II. HIngiiI, LL.D., Professor of 
■ » language and Literature, and Ex-President of 

;:-!»rc College. 

f, ..f:'- Vbrain S, Isaacs, I’h.D., Professor of Ger- 
Hebrew, University of the City of New York; 

' »iA», f u * The Jewish Messenger,” New York. 

Z >AY SAINTS (Mormons): .1. E. Ta Image. 
Professor in the University of tlie Church of 
W r y rist of Latter-Day Saints. 

h\ •• N : E. J. Wolf, D.D., Lutheran Theological 
$•/, Gettysburg, Pa. 

: : TE: John F. Funk, Elkhart, Ind. 

-.fc.*‘i>T: Arthur Edwnrds, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 

V K ;.: : N: J. Tnylor 11 nmillon. Resident Professor. 

:- 4 ;L.ri' Theological Seminary. 

DIALECTAL AND OBSOLETE WORDS, ETC.: Wr !i-r ^ RIAN: 1 ra,,c,H 1 n,ton * D-D-* LL.D. 

S. Wilson, Assistant Editor of “The Memorial 
of the City of New York.” j "V ■':/-• 

ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF MEDICINE: AIcxnL-i r i J"'.. L „ w ^ 

Wilder, HI.D., Secretary of the National Eclectic:;';! li e; . ; : D (German): John i^tnhiv l'h. D„ 
leal Association; Member of the American Association ^ Resident of Franklin and Marshall College. 

Iiji’lf* ft 3D EPISCOPAL CHURCH: Bishop Charles 
* i! CIipucj, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 


OT1IEH DEI* \ KTHI IS NTS. 

ANIMAL LOCOMOTION: ■m nlwcaril Hluyhri 
University of Pennsyl vanid , 

APIARY TERMS: C. C» Hlillrr, HI.D., Marengo, If 

CIIESS: W, Steiniiz. Editor ot “international %*• 
Magazine,” New York; Author of “The .ludern Che 
s true tor.” 

COMPOUND WORDS: F. Horace Tenh Ant 
“The Compounding of English Words” an 
Compound Words aud Phrases.” 

CRITICAL WORK ON PRESS-PROOFS, ETC.: 

W. Bliss, one of the “Webster’s International Dr j.* 
ary” Corps. 

CROSS-REFERENCES, FORM, ETC.: Frank II. \ 
tolly, Assistant Editor of “Home and Country MagapP 
New York. 




£RIAN: Francis Iv. Patton, D.D.. LL 

i of the College of New Jersey (Princeton). 

3D: T, W. Chambers*, D.D.. LL.D., New 


the Advancement of Science. 

EGYPTIAN TERMS: Amelia B. Edwards*, L.tf]j 


[Miss Edwsrds’s work for this department was coma PJ 
before her death.— Publishers.] 

ETYMOLOGY (Office Editor): George S, 11: i. 
HI. A. 

FRONTIER TERMS (U. S.): Emma Ghent Cn:r‘Mint- 
Author of “ The Fate of a Fool,” “ The Administratrix 

m 

HOMEOPATHIC SYSTEM OF MEDICINE: Tinivrih, 
F. Alien, HI.D., LL.D., Dean, Professor of MS • r . 
Medics and Therapeutics, New York Ilomeopathlc Ct%, 

JAPANESE CERAMICS: Edward S. Hlorse, HL:,ii.. S 
Ph.IL, formerly Professor of Zoology, Imperial U*i c 
slty of Tokio, Japan. 

MYSTICAL PillLOSOniY, THEOSOPHY, ETC.: C is*. 
A. lljerregaard, formerly Professor in Frederic!:; 
lege, Denmark; Librarian, Astor Library, New York. ‘ 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Frederick C. Bench, Editor of fr. 
American Amateur Photographer”; Photographic E. 
ltor of “ The Scientific American,” New York. 

FHEENOLOGY: Albert Turner, of the “ Phrenolf;/ i 
Journal,” New York. 

POSTAL TERMS: Wilking II. Cooley, cx-ChIef| ! rf 
U. S. Post-Ofllcc Department. 


|aTHOL 1C: Ifcnl I. llnlnind, S.J.. ITo- 

rr .. :• Ethics, Woodstock College; Lecturer on Natural 
.if. k . j n Law, Georgetown University. 

vLISM : II. II. Store!-, HI.D.. Boston, Mass. 
i!. : V.' JORGIAN: .1. C. Agev, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I i •: * V \X : nil ant J. Snvnge, Boston, Xlass. 

-iri /.i BRETHREN: G. A. Funkhouser, D.D., 
"frofessor, Theological Seminary, Dayton. Ohio. 

: : r ? PRESBYTERIAN: .Janie* Harper. D.D., 
3,!';> -it. President of Theological Seminary, Xeuia, Ohio. 

bjALIST: I. HI. Atwood, D.D., President of 




'heologlcal School. 


POULTRY: George E. Peer, Secretary and Trc*-;:; 
of the American Poultry Association. 

QUOTATIONS: HI is* Eliza Hledlmrst Mi ley., ;• 
merly Teacher of NI uslc, Vassar College; Translate*. 

“ Tauslg-Ehrllcb Technics.” 

REVIEW OF SPECIALISTS’ CORRECTIONS ON PRC'«‘ : : 

Willi nm Bode rick Coclirune. formerly Ass'i. 
Editor of the “St. Nicholas Magazine,” New York; t" , 
the “Century Dictionary” Corps. 

SCOTTISH TERMS: ltcv. Will i am Wye Sim 
Editor of “Tlic Canadian Independent,” Canada. ; 

SEMI-POLITICAL AND SEMI-ECONOMIC TERmI I 
GREAT BRITAIN: Allred K. Dryln»r«t, o^ 
British Museum, England. 


APPENDIX: 

i^i^JlIICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, SCRIPTURAL 
-HIES, ETC.; NOTED NAMES OF Fit'- 
TION; PSEUDONYMS; ETC. 

(Under a single alphabet). 

Trim* ITImiwon Cmin, JI.A..M.D. 

FAULTY DICTION. 

!•!!' Scheie I>e X r ere, Ph.D.. LJv.H. 

(Also, EotTon of Asieriuan'i^ms). 

»r of Modern Languages, University of Virginia. 

FOREIGN PHRASES. 
dfc.:plnm Cleaver Wilkinson, I).I)., 

. * * of Poetry and Crrtlclsin, University of Chicago. 

“ WORDS (Committee of Reference). 

; A. Dana,X.L.D., New York. 

:,1 :ji&£ Everett llnle, 1).D., Boston. Mass. 

irmsbee Hfurray* D.D.. LL.D., Dean of 
i- gc of New Jersey (Princeton). 

LL.D.. Ex-President of 


«f h, 


i .i! i - 


u Seelye, S.T.D., 

College. 




1 Sheldon, of Harvard University (for A). 




SHAKESPEARIAN NAMES (Pronuxciatiox of, hi 
PKNDix): W. J. Rolf, HI.A., ILL. 

SOCIALISM: Laurence Gronltiml, Author of 
Co-operative Commonwealth,” etc. 

SOUTH-AFRICAN TERMS: Hliss Auim E. lliitV 
Huguenot Seminary, Cape Colony, South Africa. 

SPECIAL LITERARY CRITIC: Alfred Ayres. 

SYNONYMS. ANTONYMS, AND PREPOSITIONS: U &-.iJ 
,1 nine!* C. Feruii Id, Author of “The Economic# . L 
Prohibition” and “The New Womanhood.” 

THEATRICAL TERMS : Harrison Grey Fisko, .:!* 
of “ The Dramatic Mirror,” New York. 

THEOSOPIIIC TERMS (Special): William Q. Jiifevl’ 

Ocneral Secretary of the American Section of the T ! ifHkrivi 11. HI. A., IMi.D.. Professor of Ihig 

sophical Society. ; mge and Literature, Vanderbilt University 


IjH. ;; .^.p. f, Wilkinson. D.D.. of the University of 
fcxeept A). 

fir -!!Y COMMITTEE ON DISPUTED SPELL- 
• r 1 ING AND PRONUNCIATION. 

, 1-1 Aittn, D.H.. Cambridge, NIass. 

*B. Anderson. HI. A.. Professor of English 
t t>: r L*‘land siaoford Junior University. 

Pis-, p iiin Amlmvs, D.D., LL.D., President of 
*’')'• r-v.;! i fjversJty. 

:!-•! J res, Author of “The Orthoepist,” “The Ver- 


$• I 


I*. Bnncroft. Ph.D., LL.D., Iv.II.D.. 

>f Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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i. II. If iriuvomi, l .**. i i .»ii 

L-cChanccllor, University of Bombay. India. 

Jnine*. S. BlnckwHl, .11 .A., Pli.IL, Professor of 
Semitic and Modern Lan^uagea, l nlverslty of Missouri. 


\\ iMinin II nml ilrovvne, .11.IL, Professor of English 
Llrerature, Johns llopkins University. . 


iclioln* Murray Hu tier, Ph. IL, Professor of Philos-! 
nhv. Ethics, and Psychology, Columbia College; Editor 
.f "The Educational Review/* New York 


Lewi* Campbell, II,A., U.l),. Emeritus Professor 
of Greek, University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 


Wiilinni 11. Cnrpentcr. Ph.lL, Adjunct Professor of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, Columbia College. 

William Clark. .H.A.. LL.I)., D.C.L.. F.K.S.C., 

Professor of Philosophy, Trinity College, Canada. 


31oiicure 11. Uoiavny, 31.A., L.Ii.D., F.A..S., Lon¬ 
don, Eogland. 

Vlbert S. ( oak. Ph.IL, L.ll.D.* Professor of English 
Language and Literature, Yale University. 

John Currir. 11.11., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa¬ 
ment Exegetles, Presbyterian College. Nova Scotia. 

Juinc* Wooil llnvltNnn, 31.A., Washington, D. C. 

31. Scheie lie Yere, Ph.1l., LL.il., Professor of 
.Modern Languages. University of Virginia. 

3f elvll Dewey, 31. A., Seeretarj'of the University of the | 
State of New 3 ork. 


Kilwnril Ilowilen, lilt. 11.. LL.D,. 11.(Mi., Pro¬ 
fessor of English Literature, University of Dublin, Ireland. 
Patterson Diiltol*. Assistant Editor of "The Sunday 
School Time*," Philadelphia, Pa., late Assistant Assayer of 
the U. S. Mint, a Curator of the American Philosopldeal 
Society, etc. ^ 

John Earle. 31.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, England. 


II. Elbe, 31. A., Ph.IL, Professor of Oriental and Modern 
Languages, University College of Wales, Aheryatwhh. 


Ilenrv Kvnns, 11.11., 31.U.l.A.. Commissioner of Na¬ 
tional Education in Ireland, and Examiner for the Board of 
intermediate Education, Dublin, Ireland. 


J. G. FI tell, LL.IL, Department of Education, London, 
England. 

Horn re II ownrrl Furness, Pli.il., Iili.il., L.I1.1L, 
Philadelphia. 13a. 


John W. llnlc*. 31 .A.. Professor of English Language, 
King's College, London, England. 

linn. William T. llarri*, Ph.IL, LL.IL, U.S.Com- 
mlssloner of Education. 


Thoniii* S. I1n*lliiff*, D.IL, Lli.ll.. President and 
Brown Professor of sacred Rhetoric, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Thom a* Wentworth 11 Iggiii*<in, 31.A.. Author 
of - Atlantic Essays,” “Larger History of the United 
States,” etc. 


G. If. Ilnwison, LIi.ll.. Mills Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity, University of Call- i 
foruia. 

Theodore \Y. Hunt, Ph.D., Lit. 11., Professor of 
English, College of New Jersey tPriucetonj. 

Kielinrd (’Invcrlioti*e J ebb. Lli.ll., Professor of 
Greek, University of Cambridge, England. 

II errick Johnson, D.1L. LL.I).. Professor of Homi¬ 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Throughout the construction of this work it has been borne 
in mind that the chief function of a dictionary is to record 
usage; not, except in a limited degree, to seek to create it. 
Yet, when custom or usage varies, it is important that a dic¬ 
tionary should be most careful, in its preferences, to give its 
sanction to the best forms and tendencies. It has manifold 
opix>rtunities to render good service to the language by character¬ 
izing certain words and variant forms of words, and certain 
meanings or usages, as archaic or obsolete, as foreign, dialectic, 
or provincial, as colloquial, vulgar, slang, or low, as inelegant or 
erroneously formed. In the Standard the aim has been to 
heli), 80 33 this may legitimately be done in a work of the 

kind, to simplify and ]x*rfect the language. 

The editors of the various departments have been urged to 
keep always in mind that the essentials of a good dictionary arc 
comprehensiveness, accuracy, and simplicity; and it is believed 
that each distinguishing feature of the work is justified by one 
or more of these requisites. 

I. THE VOCABULARY. 

A dictionary is exix*cted primarily to tell what words and 
phrases mean as used by representative writers and speakers of 
the language. The inquiry whether a word has been correctly 
formed, or whether it is used in its original etymological 
sense, is of secondary importance. The question that should 
control the lexicographer is not, should the word l>e in the 
English language? but, in it? Is the word used; and, if so, 
in what sense is it used? If its meaning is l>eing inquired 
after to a considerable extent, the word must be granted a 
place. Helpfulness should be the ideal of a dictionary. A 
dictionary, says Archbishop Trench, should be an inventory of 
the language. 

In making up the vocabulary of the Standard, the vocabu¬ 
laries of many dictionaries of the English language, general and 
social, were compiled into one alphabetical 
( oni pihiiioii of iho jj st t j ien t ] ie wor ] ts n f several thousand rejv 

Vooabulnry. . _ „ , 1 

resentative authors, of the various ages of 

English literature from Chaucer's time to the present, were read 
(nearly five hundred readers assisting in the lalx>r) for words, 
and meanings, and shades of meaning. In this way it has lieen 
|K>ssihle to make a very full vocabulary of the English language 
as employed in literature. The need, however, for the exercise of 
discriminating judgment in the compilation of the vocabulary 
lias lx*en clearly recognized. James Russell Lowell (Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1800) emphasizes the danger that besets this 
department of <lic4ionnry«inaking: 

“A dictionary thnt should embrace every umisunl word, every new com- 
|*mnd, every metaphorical turn of imbuing, to be found In our great writen*, 
Mould Ik- a com|iendiuin of the genius of our author* rather than of mir language; 
and a lexicographer who rake* the second* and third-rate men for out-of-the- 
way phrase* i* doing u* no favor. A dictionary 1* not a drag-net lo bring up 
for ns the broken i*>t* and dead kitten*, the sewerage of *|>eecli, as well as its 
lhing fishes. Nor do we think It a fair test of such a work, thnt one should 
snk lit it for every odd word that may have tickled his fancy In a favorite 
author.” 

Great efforts have l>een put forth, also, to gather the words 
that have an extensive local usage among various Phiglish-s]leak¬ 
ing ]>eoplos. Specialists were assigned to 
ProvInclalUm*. the task of collecting and defining words 
)>eculiar to England and Scotland, to 
various parts of North America, to Australia, to South Africa ; 
of collecting and defining Anglo-Indian words, Anglo-African 
words. AngloSpanish words, etc. Much care has also l>een taken 
!<» include terms common among the English-speaking i>eople 


living in SoutluAmerican countries, in Japan, in China, and on 
many islands of the sea. 

Handicraft terms have been gathered with great complete¬ 
ness, and in most cases will be found grouped under the differ¬ 
ent trade=iiames; the more important of these words are also 
given vocabulary places. There are many 
Handicraft Term*, thousands of handicraft terms; as, among 
plumbers, dummy , eebpump, p\dty*joint , 
riser; among house-builders, mouse, deadening; in the manu¬ 
facture of brick, c tapper, euekhold, Dutch clinker, unsoiling. 
Such terms are used particularly in builders’ specifications, in 
handbooks, in commercial and news re]X)rts, in contracts, in 
courtrooms, and in conversation, and they are finding their 
way more and more into literature. What do they mean? As 
“clamorous labor” is knocking for recognition as never before 
“ with its hundred hands” at almost every door, it is not strange 
that it is demanding, with increasing emphasis, a much fuller 
recognition of its vocabulary in the dictionaries of the language. 
The Standard has sought to meet this reasonable demand. 

Wonderfully rapid developments in the arts and sciences 
are constantly originating so many new terms as to make it dif¬ 
ficult for dictionaries to keep their vo- 

\c%* Uorciw in ihe ca bnlaries complete. In the Standard, 

Art* mid Sciences. 1 

for example, are recorded about 4,000 
terms that refer to electricity or its multifarious applications. 
A very large ])ercentage of these terms has come into the lan¬ 
guage during the last decade. This is true, only in a less de¬ 
gree, of nearly all the aids and sciences. 

Scarcely less important are the rules of exclusion in 
dictionary ^making. In zoology, botany, and other natural 

sciences there are scores of thousands 
KuIcm of Exclusion. of terms — many more than could be 
• admitted in a dictionary of the scope 

of the Standard. Where to draw the lines of exclusion in 
dealing with these terms has been an often-recurring problem. 
It frequently has been found necessary to discriminate be¬ 
tween inqiortant and less important words. It is more than prob¬ 
able that some readers will differ with ns as to what are the 
more important words: some will insist, perhaps, that words 
of less iiii]X>rtnnce have been admitted to the exclusion of some 
of the more important; and ]>ossibly errors in this respect have 
l)een made in spite of careful effort to avoid them. It is 
IxOieved that such eases will be found to be comparatively few. 
The plan adopted may be understood from the following extracts 
from the “Working Rules” that have governed the editors in 
the different departments: 

la systematic (technical) botany, observe these rules for the inclusion and ex 
elusion of term*: 

1. Give the scientific or Latin name* of the leading grand division* of the vege¬ 
table kingdom, anch n* P/ianerogamia , Oryptagamht , Dicotyledone*, Angio*permi?, 
etc., with their principal living synonym* and variant*. A few that me obsolete or 
nearly so, a* Exogenic, represent by common noun*, aa exogen . Cover the sub¬ 
division* of these grand division* by the adjectives derived from them, such as 
\*ilypetition*, jxtaloirfeou*. 

2. Give the names of all accepted orders of flowering plant* (Phanerogtiniia). 
and a few prominent classes, groups, and orders or families of flowerless plants 
(fYyptogatnia\ especially such of these latter, with their living synonyms and vari¬ 
ants, as ure represented by any generic name* used In any of the definitions con¬ 
tained In the Dictionary. 

3. Give all the most Important genera, including those whose names are in 
familiar use either popularly or among florists. A typical genus may sometimes be 
ap|**nded to the definition of an order a* “(t. g.),” that is, as “type genus,” not 
requiring any *ix*eiul definition. 

In all definition* of the vernacular names of plants, give, usually in parentheses, 
the ino*t commonly or most recently accepted botanical name, or sometimes two, 
or even more. If in common use; and supplement this with the mime of the family 
(order) to which it belongs. The name of a genu* thus given in parentheses 

(vii) 
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after tbe vernacular name is not necessarily to be defined In the Dictionary, such 
use being regarded rather as giving precision and useful Information than as being 
definitive ; it is, in fact, a technical variant. If, however, the generic name is to be 
given in its own vocabulary place, the name of the family may frequently be omitted. 

When the botanical name Is omitted, it Is because the vernacular synonym used 
in the definition Is so determinative that it will in its own vocabulary place supply 
the omission. Whenever the botanical name is neither given nor to be ascertained 
in the way jnst indicated, as will occur in a few rare Instances, especially In African 
words, it is because the botanical name is not ascertainable in the present literature 
on the subject. 

In systematic zoology, among the rules observed for the 
inclusion and exclusion of terms were the following: 

3. Include generally accepted names of families (except of the lower animals) 
and of groups of higher taxonomic rank, especially those with English derivatives. 

2. Omit generally names of subfamilies. 

3. Omit names of genera unless they are used as common English names, as 
megatherium, ichthyosaurus, or are typical of families. In the latter case they may 
generally be placed under the definition of the family, followed by (t. g.), meaning 
typical genus of the family. 

4. Omit generally disused names, including synonyms, ami names without 
English derivatives. 

It will be observed that the scientific specialists have rejected 
various teclmical terms recorded in other dictionaries, some be¬ 
cause they are obsolete, and others because 

1 1 Vnea/*rerins 011 tlie y are lls0( ^ 80 rarely as to be compar¬ 
atively valueless, many of the latter being 
nonce-words. The following extract from the “Working Rules” 
governing the department of geology will illustrate this point, 
and at the same time tlirow light on the general treatment of 
scientific terms: 


1. Make as careful and extended research as possible to collect the various 
meanings or shades of meaning of words as used by reputable geologists of the 
jxast or preseut. 

2. Incorporate these variations in usage In a single condensed definition, 
where this can be accomplished without sacrificing clearness or good taste. Other¬ 
wise, give two or more separate definitions. 

3. Neglect such uses of words as arc found only in the works of writers 
who are careless or not authorities, and such as are introduced by other writers 
inadvertently or arbitrarily. 

4. Neglect, as making a dictionary too cumbersome, a large number of 
terms whose only place in literature Is the place where they have been proposed 
— notably, terms proposed in new schemes of classification, etc., with which the 
scientific periodicals abound; but make exceptions In favor of terms proposed 
by persons or organizations of authority, as by the International Geological Con¬ 
gress, or the United States Geological Survey. 

5. Take special pains to define clearly and fully the somewhat nnmerons 
geological terms that have been very recently cither coined or introduced to fill 
real wants created by the progress of geological study, as epiwgeny, base'level, 
englacial . In such a case the proposed definition, when practicable, should be 
submitted to the scientist who introduced the term. 


Very many terms used in the earlier stages of the sciences, 
as of anatomy, have become obsolete, displaced by the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge. As these have a merely historical value, 
they have not been included in the vocabulary. The most 
recent works on such rapidly growing sciences as embryology, 
histology, and craniology have lx?en examined with special 
care, in order to include all new terms, and it is believed that 
these departments will be found unusually complete. 

Care has been exercised to avoid the recognition of needless 
new literary terms —words coined by the caprice or mistaken 
judgment *of this or that author. It is 
no longer necessary for a lexicographer to 
justify the recognition of new words, or 
the adoption of old words to express new meanings and new 


New Literary 
Term*. 


relations; but there is still room for the exercise of caution 
and careful judgment. The newly coined literary words were 
first carefully considered by the office editors, and if the words 
were thought by them to have merit they were referred to the 
Committee on New Words, which consisted of Julius H. Seelye, 
8. T. D.,' LL. D., ex-President of Amherst College; Edward S. 
Sheldon, of Harvard University (for A); Charles A. Dana, 
LL. D., of New York City; Edward Everett Hale, D. D., of 
Boston; James Ormsbee Murray, D. D., LL. D., of Princeton; 
and William C. Wilkinson, D. D., of the University of Chicago 
(except A). If, in the judgment of the office editors, it has 
seemed necessary, because of its frequent use in written or oral 
speech, to give a definition to a new literary word rejected by 
this Committee, the word has been recorded and defined, but 
stigmatized as follows: Rejected by Committee on New Words. 


Obsolete, foreign, dialectic, and slang words are given places 
only if likely to be sought for in a general English dictionary. 
Here, as in every other department, the multitude of reputable 
liviug words that must be recorded and defined has made 
a rigid economy of space a necessity. There are enough obso¬ 
lete words, with their variant forms, to fill a large quarto volume. 
A living dictionary should not be a museum of dead words. 
Obsolete, Foreign, Many of these words or variant forms are 
DlaloctlG and the creations of typographic or other 
Slang Term*. blunders, or of some foolish whim, as the 

laughable phantomnation that imposed itself on so many astute 
lexicographers. This instance is but typical of what has occurred 
in other languages. 1 Besides, special dictionaries and glossaries of 
obsolete words are witliin the easy reach of students. For various 
reasons, however, some such words have been admitted: some, 
to indicate the progress toward simpb'city which the language 
is making—as abbaye for abbey —and serve as a prophecy 
of future changes. Then, there are many obsolete words to 
be found in the older authors that are still extensively read, 
such as Chancer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton. Such words, of 
course, must be given. This simple general rule of inclusion 
has been followed: Omit no word found in a living book — that 
is, in a book now read by any considerable number of people 
— and whose meaning is likely to be sought for in an English 
dictionary. This admits many foreign musical and other terms. 
It has not been forgotten that the Standard is an English dic¬ 
tionary, but it has also been remembered that the true test of 
the value of a dictionary is helpfulness. As says Professor 
Blackie, “the English language borrows and assimilates words 
wherever it can find them, without any other rule of accre¬ 
tion than that the new word shall either express a new idea or 
render an old one more tersely and completely than before.” 

Slang words in considerable number have been recorded, for 
it is well to bear in mind that the slang words of one age are 
often the accepted literary words of a succeeding age, and* it is 
the function of a dictionary to furnish the keys that will unlock 
all phrases and sentences. It is often the “common people” 
who enrich by additions the s]>oken language, and they regard 
any word as a good word if it conveys forcibly and clearly an 
idea. But nine-tenths of slang is the expression of varying 
whims, and need not be recorded, except to be stigmatized 
as slang. It has required careful judgment to select that other 
tenth, embracing such words as bonanza , boodle , boycott . 

Proper names will generally be found in the Appendix. 
Aaron . for example, is omitted from the body of the Dictionary, 
while the adjective Aaronic is given. But names of peoples, 
systems, etc., that have special historical, literary, or linguistic 
interest, have been included in the vocabulary. 

Many self-explanatory phrases and compounds have been 
omitted altogether as not requiring record, and many words 
Sel f* ex pi a n a lory containing such prefixes and combining 
Phrases and Com- forms as nn-, ante-, anti-, p>seudo-. quasi-. 
pounds. whose meanings are rendered practically 

obvious by their form, have been either omitted’ or gathered in 
lists. This course has made room for thousands of valuable 
words that in this work have received their first lexicographic 
recognition. 

The verbal richness of the English language is marvelous. 
Notwithstanding the rejection of scores of thousands of terms 
gathered in our “trial” or ‘‘working” vocabulary, the Standard 
registers nearly three hundred thousand words and phrases. 
That eminent German philologist and lexicographer. Dr. Jacob 
Grimm—who in the estimation of many scholars was the best- 
qualified of all philologists to express a judgment on the com¬ 
parative merits of living languages—said, in writing of the 


» “ Bossuct wrote in one of hig sermons, * Les oreilles sont fiattees par la 
cadence et 1’arrangcment des paroles 1 [the ears are flattered by the cadence and 
the arrangement of the words]. Instead of this the short-sighted editors having 
read in the manuscript : 4 par I'acacUmie et Tarrangement des paroles/ the 
people, from this incorrect version (rectified in the critical editions), put a new 
meaning upon the word academic, which it never really had.” — [Translation,] 
IIatzfemi and Dahmesteter Dictionnaire General de la Langue Fran^aia 
introduction, p. 21. 
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English language, “When we consider its riclmess, intellectual¬ 
ity and condensed adaptability, no one of all the other living 
languages may be placed at its side, yea, not even our German 
language.” 1 


Simpler Form* 
Preferred. 


II. SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 

In its effort to help simplify the spelling of words, this Dic¬ 
tionary is conservative, and yet aggressively positive along the 
lines of reform agreed upon almost unanimously by the leading 
philologists of the United States and England. Whenever it has 
been found practicable, an advanced step has been taken toward 
the only scientific spelling, the phonetic. 2 When two ways of 
spelling the same word are used by recog¬ 
nized authorities, preference has been given, 
usually, to the simpler form. Weight has 
been accorded to the phonetic canon, Write as you speak . That 
there is a drift, conservative yet real, toward the simpler forms 
of spelling, has been recognized throughout the work. In all 
words fully Anglicized, “e” is preferred in the Standard to the 
diphthongs “as” and “oe,” as in fe[ce]tus, home\ce]opathy , e[ce]s- 
thctics . In cases, however, where diphthongal forms are still 
largely or prevailingly used in current literature, the two forms, 
in deference to usage, have been bracketed in vocabulary 
place, as in the instance of esthetic . When English and Amer¬ 
ican usage differs, as in the spelling of honor (honour), favor 
(favour), the English form also is generally given a vocabulary 
place. The use of the dieresis is discarded, as there seemed to 
be no sufficient reason for indicating, in ordinary writing and 
printing, the pronunciation of words used. 

The rules for the spelling of words in chemistry, as bro- 
min , chlorid, morphin , sulfid, were adopted in compliance with 
a resolution passed by the Chemical Section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, advising that the 
report of the Committee of that Associa- 
spt liing of i linn- tj on on Spelling and Pronunciation of 

I fill Xo nil ^ 

Chemical Terms be followed. This action 
has received the approbation of many eminent chemists in the 
United States. Referring to this subject, Harvey W, Wiley, 
M. D.. Ph. D., Chemist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and President of the American Chemical Society, 
has written to the editor: “I consider the plan a great improve¬ 
ment over the old methods of spelling and pronouncing chemical 
terms;” and many other recognized authorities have written, 
strongly commending the reform, including Albert B. Pres¬ 
cott, M. D., Ph. D., late President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Michigan; Edward S. Wood, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the Medical Department of 
Harvard University; and Frank A. Gooch, Ph. D.. Professor of 
Chemistry, Yale University. 

The American Philological Association and the American 
Spelling Reform Association recommend the immediate appli¬ 
cation of the principles of spelling reform 
iMionctlc Spelling*, to about 3,500 words. These principles 
have been adopted also by the Philological 


1 The Origin of Utnguage, by Jacob Uni mm, Berlin, 1851, 4th ed. 185H, p. 
50. The passage in which thl.« quotation la fonnd la ft mo*t notable tribute to 
the English language: “No other modem language, directly by the renunciation 
and confounding of the old mien of sound, by the losa of almoet all the inflection*, 
lias acquired a greater force and vigor than the English; and from the unteachable 
yet leamablc fnlneaa of Its free middle-tones iMitteltOne] ha* flowed a substan¬ 
tial power of expression such as perhapH never yet stood at the command of any 
language. Its entire structure and completeness, at once wholly intcllectnal and 
wonderfully perfected, ha* proceeded from an astonishing union between the two 
noblest languages of modem Europe, the Germanic and the Romanic; and it is well 
known how they are related In English, the former predominantly giving the 
materia! hnsis, the latter the intellectual conception. ... In fact, the English 
language as used by Shakespere CAn rightfully be called a world-language, and 
seems, like the English people Itself, destined In tbc future In yet greater measure 
than heretofore to rule In all the ends of the earth. When we consider Us rich¬ 
ness, Intellectuality, and condensed adaptability, no one of nil the other living 
languages may be placed at Its side, yea, not even our German language.” This 
translation was kindly made for us by D. .Schi.ey Schaff, D.D., to whose father 
also, the late Philip Sciiaff, the work is Indebted for many suggestions. 

* See Appendix for farther statements concerning pronunciation and spelling; 
also, see page xvil for a brief history of the present epclllng reform movement. 


Society of England. To these reform spellings vocabulary place 
is given in the Standard, but the definitions will be found gen¬ 
erally under the usual forms. Each of these new spellings, 
when not adopted and defined as the preferred form by this Dic¬ 
tionary, is marked with the abbreviation “Phil. Soc.” In many 
instances a phonetic spelling, required by the principles of the 
Philological and Spelling Reform Associations, but not included 
in the list of 3,500 words, is indicated by the use of a paren¬ 
thesis in the regular vocabulary word, as ac-com'ple-tiv(e, in- 
a'1ien-a-bt(e-ness. In such instances the letter following the 
parenthesis is dropped in the phonetic or reform spelling. 

In recording the new phonetic forms of words, the editors 
have intruded no theories of their own, but have given only a 
just recognition to the forms recommended by many, and often 
used by some, of the most eminent philologists of England and 
the United States, and that in nearly all instances have been en¬ 
dorsed by one or more of the great philological societies of the 
two countries. It has been assumed that, if the authority of 
one or two authors may justify a lexicographer in recording a 
word, or a form of a word, the authority of many of the lead¬ 
ing philologists of the English-speaking world can not justly be 
ignored. 

Dr. James A. H. Murray, in his great new historical dic¬ 
tionary (“A New English Dictionary”), now for more than thirty 
years in course of preparation under the auspices of the Philo¬ 
logical Society of England, also since 1879 under the auspices 
of the Oxford University, is making clear to all that very many 
of these simpler forms are old English, and that the present 
cumbrous and awkward forms are the result, sometimes of typo¬ 
graphic error, sometimes, as Dr. Samuel Johnson would have 
confessed it, of “sheer ignorance.” sometimes of the mere ca¬ 
price or wliirn of an author. 

Disputed sellings and pronunciations have been referred to 
an Advisory Committee of fifty (for parts of the alphabet more 
Com mil tee on m*« ^ ian fifty, and for parts a few less than 
pitted Spelling* that number) philologists in American, 
and Pronnnefu- English, Canadian, Australian, and East- 
tlo,lw * Indian universities, and representative 

professional writers and speakers in English. The preferences 
of the Committee were advisory to the editor in charge of the 
department of orthography and orthoepy; they were not manda¬ 
tory. By a simple system (see Appendix) the forms preferred 
by each member of the Committee, and those preferred by the 
leading dictionaries, are given. This plan, it is thought, fur¬ 
nishes a most comprehensive, intelligent, and authoritative pres¬ 
entation of the correct pronunciation and spelling—in fact, a 
consensus of the best judgment of the entire English-speaking 
world. It covers all general or common words regarding whose 
spelling and pronunciation the modern dictionaries differ. 

If a word in the vocabulary has more than one pronun¬ 
ciation indicated, the one first given is that preferred by the 
Standard ; those that follow are from 

Preference** of Hie 0 fl ier dictionaries. The Roman numeral 
Leading Diction- „ . ,, . _ 

arlc* Indicated. xin refers to the Appendix for pronun¬ 

ciations preferred by the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee and other authorities. The italic letters after pronunci¬ 
ations indicate the preferences of other dictionaries ; as, C. y 
Century; Hunter’s Encyclopaedic Dictionary; F., Foster's 
Medical Dictionary; /., Imperial; J., Johnson; J/., Murray (A New 
English Dictionary); 5 »l, Smart; S., Stormontli; WaL, Walker; 
VP., Webster’s International; IFr., Worcester. A , after a chem¬ 
ical term indicates that the new pronunciation or spelling 
given has been adopted by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (1891). The small numerals following 
the italic letters, as in C, 1 , C, 2 , indicate the first and second 
choices of the authority cited. 

In the spelling of names in geography the decisions of the 
United States Board oil Geographic Names have been followed, 
the Committee of that Board kindly consenting to pass upon all 
words that might from time to time be submitted to them. 

The scientific alphabet, prepared and promulgated by the 
American Philological Association and adopted by the American 
Spelling Reform Association, has been used in giving the pro- 
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nunciation of words. The powers of the letters in it are sim¬ 
ilar to those used in the orthography of the United States 
Board on Geographic Names and the Royal Geographical Soci¬ 
ety of England, and in the pronunciation 
Seleutifie Alphabet, of the great Historical Dictionary of the 
Philological Society of England. Almost 
all the prominent linguistic students of the two countries are 
members of one or all of the philological bodies, the American 
and the English. This authorized aid has been gladly made use 
of. and it is hoped that it will be easily understood by all classes 
and nationalities, and promote the uniform and accurate pro¬ 
nunciation of English over all the world. This branch of the 
work has been under the editorial charge of the eminent philolo¬ 
gist Professor Francis A. March, LL. D., L. H. D., of Lafayette 
College, President of the American Spelling Reform Associa¬ 
tion, to whose advice as Consulting Editor the Dictionary is 
much indebted in almost every branch. 

The aim has been to respell by this scientific alphabet 
every living English word in common use, unless the stem 
word or a nearly related word gives a ready clue to the pro¬ 
nunciation. That is, the respelling is omitted only when the 
pronunciation may be easily understood by the respelling of 
closely related words. As a general rule, obsolete, rare, and 
dialectic words have not been respelled. 


III. DEFINITIONS. 


■exactness In Defi¬ 
nition. 


The exact meanings given by authors of recognized stand¬ 
ing have been very extensively verified by a critical exam¬ 
ination of many hundred thousand quotations. The books read 
with this object in view were selected under the direction of 
the editorial department, and great care was exercised to have 
the list include all that may be considered authoritative in de¬ 
termining the meaning of words. Nearly 100,000 volumes were 
examined for this purpose. 

It will be found that meanings given to terms by preceding 
dictionaries are sometimes discarded, and much more frequently 
that meanings that have heretofore been omitted are recorded. 
In the latter cases the aim has been to give always the author¬ 
ity for the new meaning or shade of meaning. A needless 
enumeration or division of meanings has been avoided. If a 
general definition covers the word completely, it is confusing to 
multiply divisions through the use of synonyms or by a mere 
change of phraseology. A distinction should always be founded 
on a clearly defined difference. 

Each class of words has been defined or passed upon by a 
representative of the science or art, or of the handicraft, or 
party, to which the terms respectively be¬ 
long ; as, in geology, Professor Nathaniel 
S. Shaler and Professor William B. 
Dwight ; in astronomy, Professor Simon Newcomb; in botany, 
Professor Frank H. Knowlton; in chemistry, Professor Rob¬ 
ert Ogden Doremus; and so with all the other physical sciences; 
in international law, Professor Edward J. Phelps; in constitu¬ 
tional law, Hon. Thomas M. Cooley; in other branches of law, 
Professor John B. Moore; in Buddhistic learning, Professor 
Friedrich Max Muller; in Biblical learning. President Will¬ 
iam R. Harper; in art and architecture, Thomas W. Lud¬ 
low; in naval and nautical science, Rear*Admiral Stephen B. 
Luce; in military science, Major*GeneraI Oliver O. Howard. 
The same plan has been followed in the treatment of terms special 
to the different religious bodies; as, Baptist, IlEMAN L. Wayland, 
D. D.; Presbyterian, Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL. D.; Roman 
Catholic, Rene I. Holaind, S. J.; Mormon, Professor James E. 
Talmaqe. Several hundred divisions and subdivisions were 
made of the various classes of words, and the definitions of these 
words have been referred to persons specially acquainted with 
their use. This reference lias been guided by the general 
thought: The people to whom a lerm more especially belongs 
should have the right to say ichat they mean when they use that 
term. But if the term is used by others in a hostile or a 
different sense, this meaning also is given, as absolution as 
used by Roman Catholics, Mormonism as used by Latter*Day 


Saints, Protestant , real presence; but in each case the definition 
is so marked that the inquirer may know which party it is that 
so uses the term. 

To secure exactness in definition has often been exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, as in handicraft terms, many of which have not 
a settled or fixed meaning. In almost every craft the recog¬ 
nized authorities frequently differ in this respect. Many times 
it has been necessary to send scores of letters (some of them 
almost literally around the world) to settle the meaning of a 
single word. An example of the great labor often involved is 
the Table of Coins. To compile this table required nearly six 
months’ work, the examination of scores of books, correspond¬ 
ence with officials of the various governments of the world that 
make and use coins, critical examinations by many experts, 
many printers’ proofs, and a final review of doubtful terms by 
E. J. Rapson, M. A., of the Department of Coins and Medals of 
the British Museum. The Table of Standard Colors, given 
under sp>cclrum , is another illustration of the extraordinary dif¬ 
ficulties to be surmounted in giving accuracy to the definition 
of terms. The compilation of this table required a corresjxmd- 
ence with nearly one thousand men who manufacture or exten¬ 
sively use colors, the obtaining and comparing of many samples 
of colors, and months of labor by exj>ert professors at Columbia 
College, before the list was completed. The Geological Chart 
also required many weeks of labor, and a final editorial revi¬ 
sion by the United States Geological Survey; and the Table of 
Chemical Elements is a monument of painstaking labor by ex¬ 
perts, Equally true is this of other tables given in the Dic¬ 
tionary. . Professor Muybridge spent many days in New York 
in supervising the definitions of the movements of animals and 
the accompanying diagrams. It has been realized throughout 
these labors that a dictionary is able to render its most impor¬ 
tant service by absolute accuracy of definition. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing the extraordinary care taken, some curious errors of 
omission or commission doubtless have been overlooked. The 
editor fully appreciates the feelings of Dr. Worcester, when he 
wrote in the preface to his Dictionary: “No amount of labor, 
research, and care can render such a work free from error and 
defects.” Nor will he ever forget the amused and yet annoyed 
expression with which Dr. Robert Young in Edinburgh told him 
how he had labored thirty years on his.“ Analytical Concord¬ 
ance,” striving in every way to avoid errors, even personally 
reading every proof, and after the publication of the work a 
critic pointed out that the words Holy Ghost had been omitted. 

Definers have been urged to be always on their guard 
against imparting to definitions the color of their own theories. 

opinions, or beliefs. The work of a dic¬ 
tionary is to define, not to advocate. It is 
to give accurate definitions to words, and 
thus help advocates to discuss intelligently, using with preci¬ 
sion the terms employed. Advocacy or comment, instead of 
definition, was a common fault in the early history of lexicog¬ 
raphy. Jolm Wesley defined in his Dictionary 1 : Methodist , 
one that lives according to the method laid down in the Bible: 
and Johnson, in liis Dictionary, did not hesitate to rap the 
Scotch in his definition of oafs, nor to indulge in such pleasantry 
as, “ Lexicographer . Writer of dictionaries; a harmless drudge 
that busies himself in tracing the original, and detailing the 
signification of words.” The work of the lexicographer nowa- 


Definftion, not Ad 
vocaoy. 


1 John Wesley published his Dictionary in 1753 with this quaint title-page: 
“The Complete English Dictionary, explaining most of those hard words which are 
found in the best English writers. By a Lover of Good English and Common Sense. 
N. B. — The Author assures yon he thinks this is the best English dictionary 
in the world.” His preface read as follows: “As incredible as it may appear, I 
must avnw, that this dictionary is not published to get money, but to assist persons 
of common sense and no learning, to understand the best English authors; and that, 
with as little expense of either time or money, as the natnre of the thing would 
allow. To this end, it contains, not a heap of Greek and Latin words, just tagged 
with English terminations (for no good English writers, none bnt vain or senseless 
pedants, give these any place in their writings); not a scroll of barbarous law expres¬ 
sions, which are neither Greek, Latin, nor good English; not a crowd of technical 
terms, the meaning whereof is to be sought in books expressly wrote on the subjects 
to which they belong; not such English words as and, of, but, which stand so 
gravely in Mr. Bailey’s, Pardon's, and Martin’s dictionaries; but ‘most of those 
hard words which are fonnd in the best English writers.' ” Tyerman Life and 
Times of Wesley vol. ii, p. 182. [h. * s. ’70.] 
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days is much more prosaic, and the glasses tlirough which 
he sees must be wholly colorless. 

There is always danger of confounding description and def¬ 
inition. This danger may not, have been wholly avoided, nor is 
it perhaps desirable that it should have been. Yet the principle 
has been recognized that the chief, almost the exclusive, func¬ 
tion of a dictionary is to give definition. It has been the con¬ 
stant aim to explain words rather than tilings. To find room in 
the limits set for this work for the words in the English language 
and their treatment has taxed the powers of condensation to 
the last degree, and compelled a sharp drawing of the dividing 
line between a dictionary and a cyclopedia. 

The giving of a definitive statement as the first element in the 
definition of a word, instead of defining first by synonyms, must 

prove especiallv helpful. Few words, if 
Definin'; by Defiul- 1 , „ , 

live statement ar U* are exac * synonyms of others ; hence 

to define by synonyms is confusing. The 
plan has been to give first as clear a definitive statement as 
possible, and then, when necessary, to bring out the shades of 
meaning by adding apt synonyms. 

In the definitions of technical words, it has been impossible 
in many cases to avoid the use of technical language, with¬ 
out the sacrifice of much space or the loss of scientific preci¬ 
sion ; but as such words will be inquired after by few other 
tlian scholars, or those familiar with such forms of expression, 
it is believed that the technical language will be of little dis¬ 
advantage, while securing the advantage of absolute accuracy. 

In giving cross-references the rule has been to refer directly 
to the word under which the full meaning is given. There 
have been instances where this was not deemed the better plan, 
but such exceptions are rare. 

If a word has two or more meanings, the most common mean¬ 
ing has been given first; that is, preference is given to the order 
of usage over the historical order. The 
The iJiowt Common avera g e inan (shaking in a general way) 
Cleaning I* Given f 1 f „ , 

t goes to a dictionary to find one or more 

of three things about a word : (1) its cor¬ 
rect spelling; (2) its correct pronunciation ; (3) its most common 
present meaning. It has been the purpose to enable him to 
get this information with ease and certainty; and hence nothing 
has been jiermitted to stand between the vocabulary word and 
its most obvious or imjiortant current meaning. Tliis reverses 
the usual or historical method followed by lexicographers, which 
is to give first the etymology of the word ; next the meaning 
nearest the root meaning, often obsolete; and then the subse¬ 
quent meanings, the present or current meaning often coming 
last, lint this last meaning is precisely fhe one most commonly 
sought after . The average man is thus embarrassed and con¬ 
fused. It lias lieen thought better not to follow a system simply 
liecause it is logically or philosophically correct, if practically 
it hinders rather than helps the inquirer. Precedent should give 
way to convenience. 

Moreover, many words have departed radically from, or even 
reversed, their original meaning. For example, knave in early 
English meant “a boy” or “any male servant,” so that “Paul, 
a servant of Jesus Christ,” might have read, “ Paul, a knave of 
Jesus Christ”; hut knave has now liecome a synonym of vil¬ 
lain. Villain has changed its meaning from “a countryman; 
l>easant or farm-servant,” to “an extremely wicked person; 
rascal.” A Ul>ertine was “a freeman, as of a corporate town”; 
later, **a free-thinker”; now, he is “ a debauchee; a rake.” JYe- 
vent once meant “to l>e or act in advance of,” often with the 
idea of helping; as in King James's version, the Psalmist 
(Psalm Ixxix. 8) is made to pray, “Let thy tender mercies seed¬ 
ily prevent us”: hut now it means “to stop or hinder,” oftenest 
with unfriendly or even malicious intent. Dunce once meant 
‘•a stupid caviler : sophist”—a Duns man, a follower of the cel¬ 
ebrated scholastic John Duns Scotus — the stupidity implied 
l>eing moral rather than mental; now, it means “a dolt; num¬ 
skull.” The study of such historic changes and reversals of 
meaning is an exceedingly interesting one ; hut putting these 
early English or original senses first simply confuses most in¬ 
quirers. Only the few consult a dictionary to find the meaning 


that a word had in Chaucer's time, or even in the time of Spen¬ 
ser, of Shakespeare, or of Milton ; far the greater number seek 
to know what the word means to-day, its meaning now on the 
platform and in current literature. As has been wittily said, we 
must not look upon a word as we would upon a tooth with its 
many accretions of tartar. The word is valuable often because 
of its accretions. By the substitution for the historical order 
of what may be termed the order of usage, everything that 
ordinarily stands between the vocabulary word and its living, 
familiar meanings is removed. 

By a system of grouping, applied to the names of fruits, 
flowers, coins, weights, measures, stars, etc., the facts con¬ 
cerning this class of words are given with 
very great fulness. For example, under 


Tabic* and other 
l ists of Word*. 


Arciirale and Con- 
el*e. 


constellation are given the names of all 
the constellations; under apple are given the names of over 
300 varieties. 

It has been our aim so to treat the different parts of eacli 
science that the student can easily trace the definition of all 
its branches; that is, while the terms belonging to each branch 
or subordinate branch of a science'are defined in their proper 
vocabulary places, the references to the superior and subordi¬ 
nate branches are so given that the definition of the various 
parts may be easily traced and collected, and when so col¬ 
lected they will be found by the student to be a full and har¬ 
monious ex|X)sition of the entire science up to date. 

IV. THE ETYMOLOGY. 

While due weight has been given to objections urged against 
the insertion of extended etymologies in popular or general 
dictionaries, this branch of lexicography 
has been given the most careful attention 
with reference to both form and fulness. 
There is doubtless some solid reason for such criticism as the 
following from the pen of James Russell Lowell: 

* “There is nothing more dangerously fascinating than etymologies. To the 
uninitiated, the victim eeems to have eaten of 1 insane roots that take the reason 
prisoner*; while the illuminate too often looks npon the stems and flowers of lan¬ 
guage, the highest achievements of thought nnd poesy, as mere handles by which 
to pull np the grimy tubers that lie at the base of artlculute expression, shape¬ 
less knobs of speech, sacred to him as the potato to the Irishman. . . . Point- 
blank guessing nnd the bewitching generalization conjured out of n couple or so 
of assumed facts, which, even if they turn out to be singly true, arc no more 
nearly related than Ileeute and green cheese.” 1 

“ Etymologies are not the most important part of a good working dictionary, 
the Intention of which is not to inform renders and writers whnt a word may 
have meant before the Dispersion, hut what It menus no>v. The pedigree of an 
adjective or substantive is of little consequence to ninety-nine men in a hundred, 
and the writers who have wielded our mother-tongue with the greatest mastery 
have been men who knew whnt words had most meaning to their neighbors and 
acquaintances, and did not stay their pens to ask what ideas the radicals of those 
words may possibly have conveyed to the mind of a brickinyer going up from 
Pndunaram to seek work on the Tower of Babel.” * 3 

It has been the settled purpose in this work, while avoid¬ 
ing this extreme, not to fall into the opposite extreme of fail¬ 
ure in completeness and in meeting the needs of the student. 
The meaning of a word has been traced back step by step in 
a direct line, avoiding mere guesses at derivations and the 
temptation to make extended incursions into cognate languages. 
The advantages of giving, along with the English word, the 
word similar to it in sound, form, or idea, in the Dutch, 
Herman, Swedish. Spanish, French, or Italian, have not ap- 
jieared sufficient to justify the use of so much valuable space. 
A dictionary of cognate languages arranged in parallel columns 
would doubtless have some use, but such a work is apart from 
the task in hand. 

Brevity has been attained by the free use of signs, by 
constant reference to combining forms that have been given 
vocabulary places with full etymologies, and by the omission 
of unnecessary comparisons and unimportant stages in the 
history of words. In the etymologies, the signs >, <. =. -h 
have been used freely, for which we acknowledge indebtedness 
to the usage in Dr. Francis A. March’s “Anglo-Saxon Gram- 


* Atlantic Monthly Align*!, 1800, p. 248. 

3 Atlantic Monthly May, 1800, p. 633. 
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mar." Simplicity has been attempted by transliteration and by 
the use of those forms of foreign words that are given in the 
vocabularies of the standard dictionaries of their respective 
languages, without regard to their etymological correctness. 

Where the name of a typical botanical or zoological genus 
is inserted with the parenthesis (t. g.) under the name of a fam¬ 
ily. order, or similar group, and followed by an etymology, the 
etymology is to be considered that of the genusmame. In the 
case of an etymological cross=reference to the name of a genus, 
if the latter is not found in the vocabulary it should be looked 
for under the name of the family or other group to which it 
belongs. 

Frequently a foreign word comparatively little used in Eng¬ 
lish has its foreign origin designated before the definition; as, 
"artiste, n . [F.]” Obsolete, archaic, and dialectic words are 

only given etymologies in special cases, usually for purposes of 
reference. In case several words coming in close proximity 
have substantially the same derivation, the etymology is given 
only once. The justification of the plan of placing the ety¬ 
mology after the definition is found in the fact that many per¬ 
sons are confused and discouraged when 
El5 Benlirttlo« r <I,C tlie s *£ ns ail( l abbreviations, and the foreign 
or other strange words, that make up the 
etymology, stand between the vocabulary word and its defini¬ 
tion. Those who consult a dictionary study the etymology 
scarcely once in a hundred times. For the student the ety¬ 
mology doubtless throws light u]x>n the meaning of a word; but 
only the few are students, and these will easily find the ety¬ 
mology, wherever it may be placed. 


V. SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 

The treatment of synonyms and antonyms is a characteristic 
feature of the Standard Dictionary. The purpose has been 
to bring out sharply the finer, nicer distinc- 
Important Dons of words, especially with reference 

to correct established usage at the present 
day. The editor of this department has done his work with 
constant reference to the following facts, principles, and plan : 

The English, ae a composite language, has a large number of words, espe¬ 
cially those of Latin and French origin, that were originally almost or quite iden¬ 
tical In meaning with corresponding Saxon words. With the advance of the 
language these have been steadily differentiated in meaning or use, until it has 
become exceedingly difficult to find any two words that arc not distinct from 
each other at some point or in snme respect. This process, still actively going on, 
is constantly euriching the language, enabling the writer or speaker to find an 
exact term to express almost any shade of thought ns no other word could quite 
so perfectly express it. 

In this work, therefore, the term synonyms has been used in a general 
sense to denote pairs or groups of words similar in meaning or associated in use, and 
has even been extended in some instances to include the discussion in a single 
article of contrasted terms. Thus such words as induction and deduction , infection 
and contagion , imagination and fancy can be more fully defined by comparison and 
contrast than would be possible by the treatment of each term separately. 

The various works on syuonyms have been freely consulted, bnt a thoroughly 
independent course has been pursued throughout. This has been rendered neces¬ 
sary by the character of the work previously done in this department. 

Crabb's celebrated work, “English Synonym es,” was published In 1824, and 
though not yet superseded, is thoroughly antiquated. Besides this, it originally 
contained many errors, some of which have been perpetuated by succeeding writers. 
The works of Whately and Graham, while in the main admirable, are fragmentary. 
Later treatises often lack the sharpness and clearness of distinction needed to put 
the student at once in possession of the essential differences of words compared. 
Such works, therefore, furnish a very uncertain dependence in the attempt to 
embody the nice distinctions in current usage, in a treatment thoroughly ahreast 
of the times. Moreover, this independent course has been necessitated by the 
further reason that the plan of the Dictionary requires a presentation of the entire 
range of ordinary synonyms as a unit in a complete and comprehensive scheme. 

The method has been to take in each group some one word whose meaning 
is well known or capable of . being succinctly stated, and to compare similar and 
dissimilar words with this central term, thus avoiding the vagueness that attends 
easy sliding from synonym to synonym, while preserving the unity of the group. 

Where a word haa an accepted usage in more than one prominent sense, syn¬ 
onyms have been given at one point for a single signification, and references made to 
other points for treatment of other meanings. Thus, under the word apparent in 
vocabulary place will be found one clnss of synnnyins, ns likely , probable , seeming , 
with further reference tn ostensible, while for another class of synonyms, such 
as clear , manifest , obvlonx , plain , the reader is referred to evident. In accord¬ 
ance with the general plan of the work, the synonyms have been held closely to 
present popular usage. Many elegant archaisms nnd recondite literary uses of 
interest to scholars have been left to the definitions and dropped from the syno¬ 


nyms. The number of groups treated and of references made will be found greatly 
to exceed whnt has been done heretofore in this department in any similar work. 

It is believed that this part of the work, while of interest 
and value to all, will be of especial value to young writers, who 
are often aware that the word which first occurs to them, by 
expressing either too little or too much, is not the one to illus¬ 
trate their thought. In very many such cases the term wanted 
will be found by turning to the word thought of and glancing 
at the group of synonyms. 

Antonyms have the advantage of definition by contrast, and 
are often helpful to the clear and vigorous expression of con¬ 
trasted or conflicting ideas which it is desired to state antithet¬ 
ically. 

It would be of advantage should young writers always bear 
in mind the caution of Dr. Blair, in his lectures on the English 
Language, that “the great source of a loose style, in opjx>si- 
tion to precision, is the injudicious use of those words termed 
synonymous.” 

VI. ILLUSTRATIVE QUOTATIONS. 

The places of quotations used to verify or illustrate the 
meanings of words are so indicated that they can be easily 

found—the name of the author and the 
4..otailon S located. t . tle of the work> the vohime , chapter< 

and page, and the name of the publisher and date of publication 
being given: as, Prescott Ferdinand and Isabella vol. ii, pt. ii. 
ch. 1, p. 28G. [l. ’GO.]; which means that the quotation given is to 
be found in Prescott’s “Ferdinand and Isabella” in volume ii, 
part ii, chapter 1, page 286, in the edition published in I860 by 
Lippincott. The abbreviations used to indicate publishers will 
be found on pages xviii and xix. 

Reference to other dictionaries will show the plan gen¬ 
erally followed. We are told simply that Chaucer, or Spen¬ 
ser, or Milton, or Shakespeare, or Scott used this or that 
word. It would be often an almost impossible task for even 
an accomplished scholar to discover in what circumstances 
the author mentioned used the word, or whether lie did not 
put it into the mouth of some boorish, illiterate character, hav¬ 
ing no thought of giving to that use of the word the author¬ 
ity of Ids own name. Had Jodrell, when he first recorded 
pliant omnation, having the rare “optics to see what is not to 
be seen,” given in addition to the name Pope the exact place in 
Popes writings where the quotation * is to be found, Homer’s 
Odyssey tr. by Pope, bk. x, 1. G27, succeeding lexicographers 
would scarcely have been betrayed, in this instance, into gravely 
defining a word that has no existence. 

It has been a herculean task to select, locate, and verify 
exactly the quotations used in the Standard. Practically all 
English literature has been ransacked for this purpose, scores of 
thousands of volumes having been read, and hundreds of readers 
in different parts of the world participating in tiie labor. All 
students of dictionaries will probably now acknowledge the sub¬ 
stantial justice of Voltaire’s criticism of the omission of quota¬ 
tions from the French Academy’s Dictionary of a century ago, 
declaring such a dictionary a skeleton. 1 

“Stock” dictionary quotations, that is, those that have 
done service so long in dictionaries, have been avoided, with few 
exceptions, and this because other quotations that serve the pur¬ 
pose as well or better have been found, often giving author¬ 
ity additional to that given in other dictionaries for the use of 
a word. This is a distinct gain. 

The quotations have been selected in large proportion from 
the more modern standard English and American writers. Never 
was the language so well develojied as it 
Preference given to j g now anc | p j s assuredly more impor- 
ItecciX Author*. A , 

tant for the people to know the precise 
meanings that living, standard writers are giving to words, than 
to know just what meanings were given to these words by the 

1,4 They [the French Academy] have restricted the dictionary to words used 
only in conversation ; and for the most part terms used In the arts have been neg¬ 
lected. It seems to me they have made a law that there shall be no quotations; 
but a dictionary without quotatioos is a skeleton.” 

Voltaire Corrtsjxtndance Generate Lettre a Dnclos. 11 aofit, 1760. 
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writers of a century ago. True, the older meanings are impor¬ 
tant, and it has been the constant aim to give them their rel¬ 
ative share of space and emphasis, but not more. % 

Quotations from newspapers have, not infrequently, been 
given — first, because the newspaper is near the people and indi¬ 
cates the common or current usage; and 
i>ewfcpnpcr« secondly, because some of the best wri- 

Q noted. ting in English to-day is to be found in 

the better literature of this class. The remark attributed to 
Macaulay, that the only true history of a country is to be found 
in the newspapers, has its qualified application also to the evolu¬ 
tion of the current language of a country. 

Preference has been given always to writers who are recog¬ 
nized masters of English. Those who are careless in their choice 
of words (that is to say, the great majority of authors) will be 
found to be seldom quoted as authorities for rare or doubtful 
meanings. As between two or more quotations preference lias 
been given to the one from an author more especially conversant 
with the branch of learning to -which the w’ord belongs. It lias 
been the aim also to make a careful discrimination betw’een a 
manifest oversight or error and the obvious intent of an author. 
If a wn-iter says “in both Berlin, Paris, and London,” the expres¬ 
sion has not been quoted as authority for the use of “both.” It 
is the result, manifestly, of hasty or careless wTiting. Browning 
and some other noted waiters have a i>enchant for obsolete words, 
using them as a kind of novelty. Very little weight has been 
given to such resurrection of dead w'ords, or to words that have 
l>een coined in a similar spirit. 

Now and then a sentence or a fragment of a sentence, of little 
or no value in itself, has been given simply to show' that the 
word has been used by the author named 
***" in tlie P ven * But the general rule 

followed has been to select quotations that 
illustrate the meanings of words, and also possess intrinsic value 
in themselves. Much care and labor have been devoted to the 
endeavor to realize this ideal. It is confidently expected that 
this will prove a valuable, as well as most interesting, feature 
of the w'ork. 

VII. PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The pictorial illustrations have been selected in accordance 
with the general rule tliat pictures in a dictionary should be illus¬ 
trative of the text. A dictionary should 
Picture* Dolt nil I vc. not lx 1 a picture-book; yet this rule has 
been deviated from so far as to ]>ermit the 
insertion of a few- pictures largely because of their historic or gen¬ 
eral cyclopedic value. The drawing and engraving of the illus¬ 
trations have been in harmony with the general plan of the Dic¬ 
tionary, that of having the work in each department committed, 
so far as practicable, to specialists. J. Carter Beard, noted 
for skill in drawing animals, made the 
by Special!*!*, sketches for the plate of Dogs, illustrating 
the various species. The same artist drew 
also a large proportion of the pictures of other animals illus¬ 
trated in the Dictionary. The drawings for the plates of Cattle 
and Horses are chiefly by the well-known American live-stock 
artists Cecil Palmer. Lou Burke, and George F. Morris. A 
few of these drawings, however, were made by the celebrated 
European artist Rosa Boxheur. The engraving of the plates 
>«*as by J. M. Iryln, and lx>th drawing and engraving w’ere 
limW the direction of the “Breeders’ Gazette.” Chicago. Other 
full page pictorial groups were made by experts, as that of 
Fowls, by Fraxklaxe L. Sewell. Evanston, Ill.; that of Gems, 
by artists under the direction of George F. Kuxz, the eminent 
gem-expert: mid that of Decoratioxs. by artists under direc¬ 
tion of the art department of Tiffaxy & Co. 

In some cases, the better to aid comparison, a system of 
grouping has been adopted. For instance, in the plate of 
Coins, many ancient coins of historic or 
Grouping System. literary value have been pictured on a 
single page, the age and nationality of 
each being given, thus facilitating a comparative study of such 
coins. The selection includes the oldest knowm coin (the Chi¬ 


nese possibly excepted), the Babylonic stater or coin of Lydia 
(700 B. C.); also, the Syracusan, the Alexandrian (Macedonian 
double stater and tetradraehm of Lysimaclius), the coin repre¬ 
senting the celebrated Cretan labyrinth made by Daedalus, 

“The Widow’s Mite” (which w'as engraved from an excellent 
original coin in the possession of Professor Charles E. West, of 
Brooklyn, New York), “The Piece of Silver” or Jewish shekel 
(probably of the kind with which Judas w’as paid) — coins recog¬ 
nized by the experts of the British Museum as those that have 
the greatest historic value, from the 7th century B. C. (the time 
of the invention of coins) down to the beginning of the Christian 
era. The rare skill displayed by Praxg & Co., of Boston, and 
Lindner, Eddy’ & CLAUSS, of New* York, in the production of the 
colored plates — exquisite products of the lithograpliie art — de¬ 
serves acknowledgment. Rabbi Gottheil has given valuable 
help in the selection and arrangement of the precious stones in 
the reproduction of the Jewish High Priest’s breastplate. Pages 
of illustrations thus grouped, if made with care, can hardly 
fail to present an interesting and instructive study. 

The illustrations of scientific subjects will be found, with 
rare exceptions, under the common or vernacular names. 

VIII. CHARACTERIZATION OF WORDS. 

To aid those w*ho consult the Dictionary', certain words and 
meanings have been given various characterizations (usually be¬ 
fore the definition), to enable them to judge at once of their stand¬ 
ing and application. If one of these marks a language distinction, 
that is, if it classifies the w’ord or meaning as foreign, non-repu- 
table, or local, it is enclosed in brackets; if it marks a class dis- i 

tinction, that is, if it designates the use of the w'ord or meaning 
as principally confined to some class of persons or objects, as in 
technical or scientific use, it is italicized. Sometimes, however, 
the characterization is embodied in the definition, preceded by 
“ In ” or “Among ” (as, “ In the Romance languages,” “ In astron¬ 
omy,” “Among zoologists,” etc.), and sometimes it is put at 
the end; as, “said of birds of prey.” 

The definitions of foreign words that retain their foreign 
form a;ul are used always with a recognition of their foreign 
origin, as by retention of their original pronunciation, are 
preceded by the abbreviated name of the language from which 
they w ere taken ; as. [F.], [It.]. Foreign words partly modified 
in form or pronunciation, or words or senses used especially in 
some foreign country, are usually marked by the name (generally | 

abbreviated) of the country or region in which they are used 
or whence they come ; as, [S. Am.], [Egypt]. 

Words that are not now and never have been used in the 
best literature are marked [Colloq.] or [Slang]; sometimes, 
when grossly coarse, [Low], The distinction intended is that 
colloquial words, though not in literary use, are such as might 
he used in familiar conversation by the most cultivated people, 
while slang is used always with a recognition that it lias no 
proper place in cultivated language, though not necessarily vul¬ 
gar, and perhaps destined to attain future reputable standing. 

Words seldom used are marked [Rare], which implies nothing 
regarding their age or repute. Words bearing the marks of 
age, such as obsolescent words, recently revived obsoletes, or 
affectedly old-fashioned forms, are designated as [Archaic], 

Obsolete words or senses (that is. as understood in this Diction- * 

ary, such as have not been used by writers of authority since 
the year 1800) are marked with a dagger (f). The important old 
words in the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer, however, 
though no longer in use elsew here, have been marked [Archaic], 

Words, forms, or meanings that have only local usage are 
given characterizations that fire in general self-explaining, such 
as [Local, U. S.], [Delaware], [Dial., Eng.], [Prov.], one distinc¬ 
tion aimed at being made in the use of the word dialectic to 
mark such as have place in a recognized dialect, and provin¬ 
cial to mark rural as opposed to metropolitan usage, or that 
restricted to some colonial or outlying region, as distinguished 
from general usage. Words adopted from native tongues or 
from the languages of previous colonists by English colonists 
in India, etc., are marked [Anglo-Ind.], etc. | 
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In characterizing scientific and technical terms, care has 
been taken to distinguish between words that properly belong to 
the scientific vocabulary and words that are common names of 
things of which the science treats; thus, Mollusca is marked 
Zool., but mollusk has no characterization. In accordance 
with the schemes or distributions of branches of art and science, 
adopted in this work, a distinction has been made, also, between 
terms and meanings confined to a branch of a science and 
those used more generally in that science; thus, Pathol ., Anal., 
etc., have been used wherever practicable instead of Meet.; En- 
low ,, Helminth etc., instead of Zool.', and Mech ., Optics, Elec., 
etc., instead of Physics. 

A still broader characterization is made by setting many 
relatively unimportant words, with their definitions, in agate 
type instead of nonpareil. In this class are included all obso- 
letes, most foreign words, and many rare, archaic, and technical 
terms, as well as phrases and compounds below a principal 
word, and all words grouped under combining forms. 


Kim-in Words.— It has been the aim to give vocabulary 
place to all words occurring in ordinary reading. Frequently, 
however, it has been found that much needed space could be 
saved, or that a clearer definition could be given, by placing a 
derivative under its primitive (with or without a definition), or 
by defining a word under some nearly related word or under 
its combining form. Thus many adverbs will be found under 
their adjectives, and nouns in -er under their verbs. This gen¬ 
eral rule, however, has been followed: Remove from vocabu- 
lar} T place and run in under nearly related words or combining 
forms only those words that are strictly teclmieal, nearly or 
wholly self-explanatory, or rare, obsolete, or otherwise of little 
importance ; less important variants place generally under the 
usual or more important forms and mark \ or f. If a word 
belonging to one of the classes just mentioned should not be 
found in its alphabetical place in the vocabulary, it should be 
looked for under a nearly related word, or under its combining 
form. 

Capitalization of Proper Names only. —In the 

vocabulary, only proper names, or proper terms derived from 
them, are printed with initial capital letters, thus enabling any 
one to determine at a glance whether a word is to be written 
with an initial capital or with a small letter. 

Note. — In the treatment of the vocabulary of the sciences 
the aim has been to follow the system of spelling and capital¬ 
ization recognized as authoritative in each science. This course 
has resulted in some seeming inconsistencies in capitalization, 
as will be seen by the following extract from the “Working 
Rules ”: 

1. In zoology and botany the scientific name of any group above a species, 
as of a class, order, family, genus, or subgenus, begins with a capital letter. 

2. The specific name is always written with a lower-case initial letter in 
zoology, and usually In botany. The exceptions in botany are as follows: (1) 
When the specific name is a proper adjective, that is, an adjective formed from a 
proper name, whether of a country or of a person, as Americans, Japonica , Lin me- 
anus. (2) When it is a proper name, either (a) as the name of a former genus, or 
ib) the name of a person, as in Magnolia Fraserl , Fraser’s magnolia. (3) When it 
is some old Latin, Greek, or other foreign name, or the vernacular name, as Iledera 
Helix, the common English ivy ; tSwietenia Mahogoni , mahogany ; Sabal Palmetto , 
the common palmetto. 

Variants. — Variant forms have been commonly placed 
directly after the etymology (or, if they correspond only to a 
single meaning, directly after that meaning), and marked with 
a double dagger (}) if they are living, otherwise with the usual 
mark for obsoletes (f). These forms include not only alterna¬ 
tive spellings, but also synonymous words from different roots, 
as in the case of teclmieal terms where one of several names 
given to a thing has supplanted the others. Where variant 
forms are important, they are given also separate entry with a 


reference to the preferred form, but often, especially in the case 
of obsoletes and simple variations of spelling, entry as a variant 
is the only recognition given them. Where the* variant form 
is of nearly the same importance as the preferred form the 
two are bracketed before the definition. 

derivatives.— Words derived directly from the vocabulary 
word, or of like derivation with that word, have in many eases 
been placed directly after it, sometimes with the heading 
“Derivatives.” Such of these words as are formed by the addi¬ 
tion of common suffixes, as - ly, - ness, - less, have often been 
entered without definition. 

The Compounding of Words.- For the first time, 
it is thought, in dictionary-making, an attempt has been made 

to reduce the compounding of words to scientific system_an 

attempt rendered necessary by the extraordinary confusion in 
literary and lexicographic usage. The thoughtful consideration 
of scholars is invited to this special feature of the Dictionary. 

See page xv. 

The German Double Hyphen.— To avoid the con¬ 
fusion that often arises, especially in a dictionary, from using 
the same form of hyphen for the division of syllables and the 
joining of the parts of compound words, the German double 
hyphen has been adopted for hyphened compounds. 

Prepositions. —Examples showing the proper use of prep¬ 
ositions have been freely supplied in connection with different 
vocabulary words. 
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eoworkers, who have heartily seconded every effort and in 
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other contributors iu different parts of the world who have 
freely assisted in the work. 
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Europe and America. 

Mr. Adam W. Wagnalls and other officers of the Com¬ 
pany engaged in publishing the Dictionary are entitled to much 
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they have supported the enterprise through the necessarily 
heavy pecuniary outlay. 

In the fullest sense of the expression, the Dictionary is an 
intellectual collaboration. The entire English-speaking world 
lias been almost literally laid under tribute, and whatever merits 
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To the Editor-in-Chief but little credit is due except for 
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I. K. F. 
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Confusion in IAIeratiirc. 

English books contain a large number of compound words 
— that is, words made by joining two or more simple words 
into one, whether with or without hyphens. The forms in 
question have never shown real system. Many terms that have 
joint form in some books are printed as two or more worths in 
others, and exactly analogous terms often apj>ear in different 
forms in the same book. 

A recent book, published by one of the besbknown Ameri¬ 
can houses, has the following inconsistencies of form : 


Two Forms of (lie Same Term. 


tow-path 
corn-field 
water-course 
wood-shed 
bare-backed 

tow path 

cornfield 

watercourse 

woodshed 

barebacked 

I mud-cat 

school-room 

1 fence-comer 
circns-actor 

1 middle-finger 

mudeat 
schoolroom 
fence comer 
circus actor 
middle finger 


lllflerlue Forms of Similar Term*. 


bureau-d rawer 
toy-store 
river-bank 
town-drunkard 
circus-dresses 

cabin window 
drug store 
river shore 
town clock 
ascension robes 

hack-yard 
back-parlor 
front-axle 
front-room 
pantaloon-legs 

back part 
back windows 
front gate 
front rank 
house walls 


Compound* Without Keason. 


fore-leg 
hind-leg 
hind-wheel 

front-room 
front-yard 
top-seat 

| front-axle 

back-yard 
| back-parlor 

middle-finger 

log-cabin 

hiilow-candle 


These examples are from one book, but they are not peculiar 
to that book; such differences abound in nearly all printed mat¬ 
ter. Some of the most eminent writers join a certain pair of 
words into one by means of a hyphen, others equally eminent 
keep the words separate, and still others join them as one con¬ 
tinuous word. 


Confusion tu I>ictionnric«. 


Dictionaries profeas to 1*» records of the language as found, 
and not to set forth theoretical opinions; but, with such diversity 
of treatment in literature, every lexicographer has had to make 
some choice of form for each word-pair individually recorded. 
It is impossible to record every compound form as found, even if 
it could 1m? thought right to do so. The problem is how to make 
the l>cst selection of forms. Of course the nearest approach to 
usage must be sought, but, practise being so varied, what is really 
the best usage can not be determined without broad principles 
as a foundation. * 

Close examination of the various dictionaries fails to dis¬ 
close any probable principle of selection on the part of their ma¬ 
kers, except the unsatisfactory one that, generally, each term 
given in the main vocabulary should appear as one word. What¬ 
ever may have l>een the occasion of it, the fact remains that the 
dictionaries have given many terms as eomi>ounds that are not 
commonly so printed, and for whose joining no reason is apparent. 

The following terms, copied from some of the large diction¬ 
aries, will illustrate this: 


penitential-discipline 
I »hy h ica 1 -geogrn ] )hy 
AdrianonTc-red 
h-noncys 


hot-water 
church-militant 
through-ticket 
electric-current 
right-hand 
Old -Testament 


black-Mi no 
black-Utv 

good-behavior .. 

Irifdi Mew French-honeysuckle 

old-ma)<l Indlan-arrow-rool 

white-manpawV* blank-cartridge viu-je«uu 

Such coin]xiunding abounds in most of the dictionaries. It 
not likely that the editors who put these terms on record t 
compounds would write any of them in that form. This al 
pervading confusion in dictionaries has been the natural ou 


come of confusion in literature, arising from neglect to in¬ 
vestigate and lay down correct principles and to formulate 
comprehensive and adequate rules. 


THE SYSTEM. 

Grammarians and philologists all admit that the English 
language has many compounds, the only difficulty in the case 
being that they are not systematic or thorough in choosing be¬ 
tween joint and separated forms. W. D. Whitney, for in¬ 
stance, in his book on ‘‘The Life and Growth of Language,” 
speaks of “a process which the general history of language 
shows to be more im]>ortant than any other,” and then says: 
“It is the composition of words, the putting two independent 
elements together to form a single designation.” He shows that 
he means hyphened as well as continuous compounds, by citing 
rest-day , learning-knights , head-dress; and his book abounds 
in hyphened compounds — many of them at least questionable 
as such. Max Muller's books are in this respect very much 
like Professor Whitney’s, and so are the works of all our best 
writers. 

A close study of English literature has now been made by 
the editor of this department, Mr. F. Horace Teall, and a 
system constructed in accordance with the rules of grammar, 
modified somewhat by such fully established usage as does not 
follow those rules. The aim has been to give a full exposition 
of the forms used by the best writers and printers, with the 
additional feature of an analogical systematizing of the forms 
in geueral literary use, so far as the genius of the language 
will permit. The editor believes that he thus comes closer 
than any of his predecessors to an actual record of prevailing 
usage, and that lie lias provided a selection of forms worthy 
of adoption without change. 

Each form is lxosed iqion grammatical analogy, according 
to the following 

General Principles. 

I si. That all words should be separate when used in reg¬ 
ular grammatical relation and construction, unless they are 
jointly applied in some arbitrary way. 

2<1. That abnormal association of w'ords generally indi¬ 
cates unification in sense, and hence compounding in form. 

Jill. That no expression in the language should ever be 
changed from two or more words into one (either hyphened or 
solid) without change of sense. 

The first of these principles forbids joining an adjective 
and a noun in regular use (including in the classification as 
adjectives all words used with clear adjectival force); as, spinal 
column, chestnut horse , brick house , feftow citizen , he bear , 
man servant, brother officer, Armstrong gnu . 

Arbitrary application of such terms requires that they 
should be joined. Thus we have blue coat for the coat itself, 
but bluecoat for a man, and redhead is the common form of 
the name of a duck with a red head. 

The first principle, moreover, keeps a regular adverb sepa¬ 
rate from the adjective it modifies, even when the two express 
one attribution; as, “ highly colored wings,” “ recently pub¬ 
lished book.” 

The second principle makes two nouns used together as one 
name become one word, if the first is not really attributive. 
Tlius, while brick is attributive in brick house (a house made 
of bricks), it is not attributive in brick-yard (a yard where 
bricks are made). Brick in the first instance has the same 
qualifying sense that brieken would have if that were used, 
and so is an adjective, proi>erly standing alone; but in the 

(XV) 
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second instance it has no sense other than the naming of what 
is made in the yard, and no quality or attribute of the yard is 
noted, except in the name as a whole. 

The second principle requires compounding: 

1. When two adjectives, a noun and an adjective, or any 
two or more parts of speech are abnormally associated to ex¬ 
press one attribution; as, a downstairs room; darker own hair, 
or hair that is dark*brown; a welUknown man; knce^decj> snow, 
or the snow is knee*dccp; frecdrade doctrines; a silk*and*cot- 
ton fabric; North*American birds. 

2. When one of two words used together as a verb, an 
adverb, or any part of speech, is in such use not placed in 
accordance with a rule of grammar; as, to go doivn*toivn; to 
halter*break a horse; a c ross*action; a c ounter*complaint; 
broad*mindcdly; afler*agcs. 

Rules for Selection of Forms. 

The legitimate conclusion from these principles is, that if 
one term having elements of certain kinds is properly a com¬ 
pound word, so is every other exactly similar term. The fol¬ 
lowing categories or rules are thus obtained: 

1. Every name that shows mere ellipsis and inversion of 
a phrase containing two noims is a compound noun. 

A “box for a hat” is commonly called a haUbox; “a brush 
for the hair,” a hairbrush; “a stove for cooking,” a cooking* 
stove or cook*stove. It may be safely affirmed that haUbox is 
printed as a hyphened compound word much more frequently 
than it is printed as two words, and the same is true of hair* 
brush; so we select the compound form as fixed in the best 
usage. PilUbox, slioed) ox, paper^box, ribbon*box, and cottar* 
box properly have the same form as haUboXy and so on through 
the entire range of known or possible boxes that may be named 
by the word boa* preceded by the name of what the box is to 
contain. As of bo.res, so of brushes, and so also of everything 
named in this way—every such name, except as noted below, 
is given as a hyphened compound word. Some names that are 
unquestionably compounds in their nature have never been so 
written, and it would be pedantic to insist that they should be. 
In usage, almost universally, such words as company , associa¬ 
tion, asylum , have been kept separate, as in railroad c omjmny, 
racing association, insane asylum . There is no error in writing 
any one of these as a compound, but there is no urgent reason 
for doing so. 

Seeming Exceptions. 

1. Some uses in which the first of two nouns really stands 
as an adjective are as follows : 

(1) With the sense “made of,” as in silk dress, brick house , 
feather bed, pumpkin pie, stone wall. 

(2) With the sense “having the shape or the character or 
quality of,” as in barrel vault, alligator forccjis, companion 
picture, he bear, man milliner, man servant, boy bishoj), bull 
calf, brother officer, fellow citizen, mesh structure. 

(3) With the sense “pertaining to, suitable for, or represent¬ 
ing,” as in 2 )C( rlor c lock, city officer, district attorney, govern¬ 
ment employee, railroad supjilies, insurance office, church fur¬ 
niture. 

(4) With the sense “ characterized by,” as in diamond ring, 
cylinder press, cuj)ola furnace. 

(5) With the sense “situated in, having a character naturally 
implied from situation or connection,” as in mountain streams, 
country gentleman, ocean steamer, school cliquetie, society man¬ 
ners. 

[In specific names of this kind, however, compounding is 
required by the fact of specification, which is merely naming. 
For some common compounds other than such purely specify¬ 


ing names no reason is apparent, unless accent be taken 
as a reason; but here the indefinable borderline that exists in 
all human affairs seems to be encountered. Thus (a) we have 
sea*ancmone, sea*gull, field*monse, houseffiy, mountaintfringc 
(a plant), etc., and, (b) while we say and write as two words 
o’cean sieanver, we say as one word wa’ier*an*imal, and it 
should be so written.] 

(6) With the sense “acting in support of, advocating,” as 
in Jackson voters, silver advocates, silver man, 2 )r °hibition 
spieakcr. 

(7) With the sense “residing, existing, or originating in, or 
coming from (a place),” as in Brooklyn p>olitics, Bath brick, 
New York schools, Florida oranges. 

(8) With the sense “originated or made by, or named after,” 
as in Armstrong gun, Williams College. 

2. A 2 ) 2 )osiiion .— Placing two nouns in apposition is very 
nearly the same in effect as using the first as an adjective, the 
difference being that in a case of real apposition either word 
may be used alone for the thing named, as in monarch oak, 
knight temjdar, knight companion. 

2. Possessive phrases used as specific names are compound 
words. 

Literature exhibits such names of plants, etc., in different 
forms. Certain books have some of them compounded and 
others as two words—as hare'sdail for one plant and lion's 
tail for another. Certain other books have the difference re¬ 
versed—as lion'sdail and hare's tail. 

It is absolutely impossible to make a record of the use of 
these names showing differences in form that can be proved 
to be established. Every such name given in this Dictionary is 
joined by a hyphen, excepting a few long established in con¬ 
tinuous form, as coltsfoot, slicepshead. 

3. Some words representing phrases in literal sense have 
become established in the solid form; as, sunbeain, daylight, 
hillside, loojrtiolc. 

4 . Some generic nouns are used, in certain classes of names, 
almost like mere suffixes; as, man, way, weed, wort . 

Words like footman, coachman, airway, enlranccway, milk¬ 
weed, seaweed, motlieneori , etc., have the solid form in this 
Dictionary. 

Every specific name of a fish that has a monosyllabic speci¬ 
fying element, with fish as the generic element, is given in 
continuous form ; as, goldfish, bluefish, hogfish. Longer names 
of this kind have the hyphen. 

5. Most words used to designate something named from 
having as a characteristic or adjunct that which is expressed 
by the elements of the name are given in the solid form. 

A man who wears a blue coat is called a bluecoat; a man 
who watches or looks out is called a lookout , and said to be 
“on the lookout ”; a plant that looks like a golden rod is called 
goldenrod; a fish with a gilt head is called the gilihead; and 
many other things are named in this way — by making a word 
of the two words naming a prominent feature, likeness, charac¬ 
teristic, or the like. Predominance of the solid form in litera¬ 
ture for such names is easily provable, though they are printed 
in all three forms—two words, hyphened, and continuous. Ex¬ 
ceptional use of the hyphen in this work occurs in words that 
are made clearer by it, as mouse*ear. abscess=root. 

The forms given in heavy type throughout the Dictionary 
are very carefully selected and recommended for use, even if 
an occasional form found in the text is not the one giveu in 
the vocabulary for the same word. Care has been exercised to 
make the vocabulary and the text agree throughout; but. as 
many compounds are properly written either with or without 
a hyphen, and as this is the first systematic attempt in this 
direction, it is not at all likely that absolute agreement has 
been attained. 



SPELLING REFORM—HOW FAR APPLIED. 


A DICTIONARY of the English language must have some way 
of indicating the pronunciation of the words. One object of 
alphabetic writing is to indicate the sounds of words, and when 
languages are well spelt, each printed word accurately repre¬ 
sents the spoken word, and the common printing of the words 
gives the pronunciation, as in English no , /o, go . But there are 
very few such words in our language; nobody can tell by the 
printed letters what is the sound represented by tough , or 
cough, or plough. In a perfect language each letter always has 
the same sound, and each sound is always represented by the 
same letter. But in English a single character may represent 
many different sounds; a represents a different sound in each 
of the words father , fat , fate , any, trail, tear, and so with 
other letters. In the Webster’s Dictionary with which Amer¬ 
icans have been familiar so long, a large number of diacritical 
marks are used with the ordinary letters to indicate the differ¬ 
ent sounds. Seven different forms of a are marked, six of e, 
tive of i, and so on. The system is so complicated that few, 
even of those who have used the dictionary longest and most 
frequently, can remember the meaning of the signs. The Eng¬ 
lish is indeed the worst spelt of all alphalietic languages. It 
has been in confusion ever since the great mixing of the Xor- 
inan French, and attempts to reform it have been made from 
the year 1200 to the present time. 

In America, Benjamin Franklin and Noah Webster made 
earnest efforts for reform. In England, Isaac Pitman, the in¬ 
ventor of phonetic stenography, has spent a large part of many 
years laboring for it, and a great movement in its favor has 
gone forward in England and America. It was for many years 
ridiculed by scholars, but since the study of language has be¬ 
come a science the philologists have been greatly interested, 
and in some sense leaders in the reform. 

In 1874, at the annual meeting of the American Philolog¬ 
ical Association at Hartford, the President called attention to 
“the monstrous spelling of the English language.” In 1875 a 
committee was appointed, “consisting of the first President of 
the Association (Professor William D. Whitney) and other rec¬ 
ognized representatives of our great universities and of linguis¬ 
tic science, to whom the whole subject was referred.” The 
next year, 187G, they reported in favor of a reform, and laid 
down the principles which should guide it. This committee has 
l>een continued ever since from year to year, and has made 
to the Association a series of reports in which it has chronicled 
the progress of the reform. 

In 1870 an International Convention for the Amendment 
of English Orthography was held at Philadelphia. It was well 
attended from all sections of this country and from England, 
and was presided over by Professor Samuel S. Haldcman, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, President that year of the Phil¬ 
ological Association. On the fourth day, August 17, the Con¬ 
vention resolved itself into the Spelling Reform Association, 
Professor Francis A. March being chosen President. 

The deliberations of the Convention had led to an agreo- 
Ment to refer all alphabetic questions to the Philological As- 
wKSation, and the different propositions and schemes were laid 
Uffore the committee of that Association. In July, 1877, the 
com m it tec presented to the Philological Association a report 
which contained the recommendation of a phonetic alphabet. 
In the same year this was adopted by the Selling Reform 
Association. It is known as the “Standard Phonetic Alpha¬ 
bet.” All English words can lx? correctly printed by this 
alphabet with great simplicity. It is easily understood, and 
has lx*en called sometimes “the alphabet of least resistance.” 
It is used in this dictionary to give the leading, or most dis¬ 
tinct, pronunciation of all words. When any word has also 
a less distinct colloquial pronunciation which is approved, dia¬ 
critics are added to indicate it. 


An alphabetical list of amended spellings has been published 
by the philologists, a growth of nearly twenty years. The prepa¬ 
ration of such a list was recommended by the President of the 
American Philological Association (Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull) 
in 1875, and a committee was appointed to prepare it. In 1878 
a beginning was made with eleven selected words. In 1880 the 
Pliilological Society of England undertook the same work. 
In 1883 a joint scheme was put forth by the two societies in 
the form of comments on objectionable uses of the letters, run¬ 
ning through the alphabet. They contain general rules of sci¬ 
entific change, and also limitations of the rules by consider¬ 
ations of etymology and practical difficulty, and a list of 
about three hundred amended words. In 188G the list, en¬ 
larged to some 3,500 words, was reported to the American 
Philological Association and printed in their Transactions, with 
general rules and their limitations, as follows: 

1. e.—Drop silent e when fonetieally useless, writing -er for -re, aa in tive, 

single, eaten . rained, theatre , etc. 

2. ea.—Drop a from ea having the sound of ?, as In feather , leather, etc. 

3. o.—For o having the sound of u In but write u in above (abuv), longue 

(tnng), and the like. 

4. on.— Drop o from ou having the sound of u in but In U'OuUe , rough (ruf), 

and the like; for -our unaccented write -or, as in honour. 

5. n, oe.— Drop silent u after g before a, and in nativ English words, and 

drop final ue; guard, guess, catalogue, league, etc. 

6. Dnhl consonants may be simplified when fonetieally useless: bailiff, 

(not hall, etc.) battle (hatl), written (writn), traveller, etc. 

7. d.— Change d and eel final to l when so pronounced, as In looked (lookt), 

etc., unless the e affects the preceding sound, as In chqfed, etc. 

8. gh, ph.—Change gh and ph to f when so sounded: enough (enuf), laughter 

(lafter), etc.; phonetic (fonetic), etc. 

0. a.—Change * to z when so sounded, especially in distinctiv worda and in 

he; abuse, verb (abuze), advertise (advertize), etc. 

10. t.—Drop t In Ich; catch, fitch, etc. 

“The purpose of the Associations la practical. The corrections ar In the 
Interest of eLyinoIogical and historical truth, and ar to be confined to worda which 
the changes do not much disguize from general readers. 

“In the following list, aa In the twenty-four mice, many amendabl words hav 
been omitted for reasons such as these: — (I) The changed word would not be easily 
recognized, as nee for knee; or, (2), letters ar left In strange ]x>sitions, as In edg for 
edge, casg for casque. (3) The word Is of frequent nsc. Final g =j, v, q , z, and 
syllabic l and n, ar strange to our print but abundant in our speech. Many of them 
ar in the list: hav, freez , singt, eatn, cte.; but iz for D, ov tor of, and many other 
worda, as wel as ih© final z = s of inficctiona ar omitted. (4) The wrong sound is 
suggested, as In rag for vague, aver for acre. (5) A valuahl distinction is lost; 
casque to cask, dost to dust. (6) The derivation la obscured; nun for none, dun for 
done, munth for month. (7) The change leads in the wrong direction.” 

This action has been widely published and approved, and the 
amended spellings have been used to a considerable extent in 
public prints. In 1802 the Modern Language Association of 
America united with the Philological Societies in recommend¬ 
ing the Rules and List. 

Most of the recognized authorities in linguistic science in 
England and America are members of one or another of these 
associations. Some of the most eminent scholars of the two 
countries will be recognized among the officers of the Spelling 
Reform Association at the time this action was taken. 

President; ITof. Francis A. MAlien, LL. D., Lafayette College. 

Vice*Presidents ; Prof. W. D. Whitney, LL. D., Yale University; Prof. F. J. 
Cuild, Ph. D., Harvard University; ITof. S. S. Haldemax, LL. D., Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania; Prof. F. Max MCller, LL. D., Oxford University, Eng¬ 
land; Prof. A. II. Sayce, M. A., Oxford University, England; Prof. WAV. 
Skeat, M. A., Cambridge University, England; J. A. H. Murray, LL. D., 
Oxford, Editor of the New English Dictionary; Ue.nby Sweet, M. A., Ph. 
D., London, England; Richard Monuis, LL. D., London, England; Edward 
Joses, B. A., Liverpool, England; Prof. C. 11. Toy, D. D., Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Vlce-Pres. C. K. Nelson, D. D., St. John’s 
College, Maryland ; Hon. William T. Harris, LL. D., U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Pres. F. A. P. Barnard, LL. 1)., Columbia College, New York; 
Prof. Thomas R. PniCE, LL. D., Columbia College, New York; Prof. J. M. 
Garnett, Ph. D., University of Virginia, Virginia; Prof. J. L. Johnson, 
LL. D., University of Mississippi, Oxford, Mississippi; and others. 
Secretary; Mei.vil Dewey, University of the State of New York, Albany. 
Treasurer ami Corresponding Secretary: Charles P. O. Scott, Ph. D., 69 Wall 
Street, New York. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS USED 


For economy of space, the names of some publishers hare been condensed , but in such a manner as to allow the editions of books quoted to be readily identified. For 

other abbreviations, see the Table of Abbreviations in the Appendix. 


A.D. Appleton A Co. 

A. A. A. S.. .Am. Aas'n for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science 

A. A A. Cath. 

Diet .Addla & Arnold's Cath¬ 

olic Diet. 

A. B. B.A. B. Burdick; B. Bros. 

A. B. Co- Am. Book Co. 

A. B. Ex_Am. Book Exchange 

Abp.Archbishop 

Ab. or Abya.Aby8s!nia 

A. A Co..Applegate & Co. 

A. D. W.A. D. Worthington & Co. 

A. H.A. S. Hale & Co. 

A.H. E. S...Am. Humane Educa¬ 
tional Soc. 

A. H. >1. A..Ain. Home Mias. Aas’n 

A. lit.A. Hart 

A. J. R.A. J. Root 

A. La ic Diet .Abbott's Law Diet. 

A. L. B.A. L. Bsncroft A Co. 

Al. B. & Co.. Alden, Beardsley & Co. 
Aid. B. P.Co.Aldlnc B'k Pub. Co. 

All.W. L. Allison 

Al. M.Albert Mason 

Al. S.Alex. Strahao 

A rn. Mech. 

Diet .Knight’s Am. Mechan¬ 

ical Dictionary 
Am. X. Co. .Am. News Co. 

Am. P. Co... Am. Pub. Co. 

Am. Ref.Am. Reform Tract A 

Book Soc. 

A. M. & S...A. Murray & Sons 
Ant. Ins.....Antiquarian Institute 

A. O. M.A. O. Moore & Co. 

A. P. A.Am. Pharmac’l Asa’n 


B. G. A Co..Bradley,GarrctaonACo. 

Bi. A M.Biglow & Main 

Blx.Blxby A Whiting 

B1.A. & C. Black 

Black.Blackwood A Co. 

Bl. A Co.Bliss & Co. 

Ble.Blelock A Co. 

B. M.B. B. Mussey A Co. 

B.-M. Co—Bowcn-MerrlH Co. 

B. M. P.B. M. Pickering 

B. N. & B....Bishop, Ncwberlc & 
Barker 

B. X. A Co. .Bill, Nichola A Co. 

B. A O.Burns & Oates 

Bogue.David Bogne 

Boh.Bohemian 

Boa.Boston 

Bou.J. W. Bouton 

B. P. C.Buckeye Pub. Co. 

B. P. Co.Henry Bill Pub. Co. 

B, Q.Bernard Quarltch 

Br.Breton 

B. & K.Brooke A Rider 

Brad.John Bradbury 

Br. & Co....Bragg & Co. 

Br. A E.Bradbury & Evana 

Br. & W.Bradley A Woodruff 

B. S.Blackie & Sons 

B. A S.Bickera & Son 

B. & Scr.Baker & Scribner 

B. & Son a... Bern rose & Sons 

B. T.Brown A Taggard 

B. & T.Boerlckc & Tafel 

B. & T. Co..Baker & Taylor Co. 

bul.bulletin 

B. & W.Broughton A Wyman 


A. P. Co.Authors’ Pub. Co. 

aph.aphorism 

A. P. H.Acme Pub. House 

app.appeodlx 

A. P. P. Co..Arundel Pr. A Pub. Co. 

A. P. S.Am. Peace Soc. 

A. Pub. Co..Arena Pub. Co. 

Ar.Arabic 

Arach .Arachnology 

Arm.Armenian 

AS.Anglo-Saxon 

A. S.A. Sclle 

A. A S.A. C. Armstrong A Son 

A. S. B.A. S. Barnes & Co. 

A. S. B. Co.. Am. School-Book Co. 

A. S. Co.Am. Stationers' Co. 

A. S. P.Am. Swedenborg Print. 

and Pub. Co. 

A.S. S.U...Am. Sunday-School 
Union 

A. T.A. Tompkins 

A. T. S.Am. Tract Soc. 

A. U. A.Am. Unitarian Aas'n 

ang.augmented 

A. U. S.Am. Unitarian Soc. 

Aust.Austria; Austria-Hun¬ 

gary 

A. V.Authorized Versloo 

A. V. B.Alex. V. Blnkc 

A. W.Andro Wilson 

A. W. & Co.. A. Williams & Co. 

A. W. L.A. W. Lovering 

B.. ....Bohn Library 

Ba..... W. Baynca & Son 

Bags.Bsgstcr A Co. 

Bsl.J. Ballsntyne A Co. 

Balt.Pub.Co.Baltimorc Pub. Co. 

Bsr.Bsrstow A Co. 

Bar. A W....Barnard A Wright 
Bav.Bavarian 

B. B.Brentano Broa. 

B. A B.Barnea & Burr 

B. B. Co.Burrowa Bros. A Co. 

B. B. A Co.. B. Blskiaton, Son A Co. 

B. A Br.Bell & Bradfute 

B.B.R. A Co.B. B. Russell A Co. 

B. Bros.Butler Bros. 

B. A C.Baldwin A Cradoch 

B. C. A Co. .Belford, Clark A Co. 
The Belford Co. 

B. A Ch.Bridgman A Childs 

B. A Co.Blanchard A Co.; Blan¬ 

chard A Lea 

B. Diet ..Ilrandc’s Diet, of Sel l 

encc, Lit., and Art 

B. A E.Bazin A Ellsworth 

Bel.Belgium; Belgian 

Bell.BellASons;BellADaldy 

Ben.Benzlgcr Bros. 

Bong.Bengali 

B. F. A I)....Burnham, Felt A 
11 ogham 

B. A G.Brown A Gross 


C.Century Dictionary 

C .Centigrade 

Ca.W. Cates 

C. A A.Cuahlng A Appleton 

Ca. A H.Carter A llcndce 

Ca. & L.Carlton A Lanahan 

Cal. A Co....Callaghan A Co. 

Cam.Cambridge 

Cama. 1 ..Munclieajcc llomuajcc 

Cania 

Can.Canada 

Ca. A P.Carlton A Porter 

Car.Carvill & Haven 

Cas. Co.Cassell Co.; CaaacII, Pet- 

ter A Galpln 

Cat.Catalan 

Cath. P. S.. .Catholic Pub. Soc. 

caus.eausative 

C. B.Crocker A Brewatcr 

C. & B.Colburn A Bentley 

C. B. Co.Columbian Book Co. 

C. Bro. A Co.Collins, Bro. A Co. 

C. Bros.Clark Bros. 

C. A Bros...Carter A Broa. 

C. C. C.C. C. Clmtflcld 

C. C. & Co...Copp, Clark A Co. 

C. Co.Ccotury Co. 

C. A Co.G. W. Carletoo & Co. 

C. D.Chaa. Dolman 

C. A D.Cadell A Davlea 

C. E. A B....Ewer A Bedllngton 

C. Ed.Caxton Edition 

Celt.Celtic 

C. A G. Crissy A Grlgg 

Ch.; Chs_Church; Churches 

C. A H.Chapman A Hall 

Chaut.Chautauqua Preaa 

Ch. A Co_John Church A Co. 

Clira.W. A R. Chambera 

C. H. S.Chas. II. Sergei 

C. A lit.Carey A Hart 

C. A K.Crowell & Kirkpatrick 

C. K. A Co. .Collins, Keese & Co. 

C. A L.Carey A Lea; Carey, Lea 

A Blanchard 

C. L. C.Carey, Lea A Carey 

C. L. Co.Christian Literature Co. 1 

C. L. A Co...Crosby,Lockwood A Co. 

Cl. P.Clarendon Prcas 

Cl. A S.Clowes A Sons 

C. L. W.C. L. Webster A Co. 

C. & M.Crissy A Marklcy 

C. X. A Co..Croaby, Nichola A Co. 

Col.Collina A Co. 

Col. A Co...Colburn & Co. 

Com.... .....Commercial 

Com.Common 

Comm .Com m c n tary 

con.conclusion 

Coo. A Co...Constable A Co. 

C. P.Cambridge Preaa 

cp.compare 

C.&P.Childs A Pctcraon 

C. P. Co.Columbian Pub. Co. 
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C. P. H. 

.Central Pub. House 

C. A Ph. 

.Carlton A Phillips 
.Congregate Pub. Soc. 

C. P. S. 

C. P. W. 

..C. P. Wayne 

Cra. 

..Craddock 

C. R. A H... 

.Claxton, Rcmsen A Haf- 
fclflnger 

Cr. A S. 

.Cranston A Stowe 

C. & S. 

, C. J. Clay A Sons 

C. S. A Co. 

..C* II. Sulz A Co. 

C. A Sons... 

.Curwen A Sona 

Ct. 

.Cowpcrthwait A Co. 

C. T. 

, .Canterbury Tales 

C. A T. 

.Cushing, Thomas A Co. 

C. A U. 

.Cupplcs, Upham A Co. 

Cum. 

.Cummings A Hilliard 

C. A W. 

.Chatto A Wind us 

C. W. B.... 

..C. W. Bardeen 

C. w. c.... 

,.C. W. Chatfleld A Co. 

Cyc . 

.Cyclopedia 

D. 

..Dutch 

D. A. 

..D. Alinaon A Co. 

Dane. 

..Dane A Tippett 

Dar. 

..Darter Broa. A Walton 

Day. 

..Day A Son 

D. B. 

.D. Burgess A Co. 

D. B. A Co. .Delghton, Bell A Co. 

D. Bros. 

.Dawaon Bros. 

D.& Co.... 

..Delghton A Co. 

D. C. H. 

..D.C. Heath A Co. 

D. C. L. 

.D. C. Lent A Co. 

D.D. 

..Daniel Dana, Jr. 

Dec. 

..Decorative 

D. E. A Co. .Dtx, Edwards A Co. 

D. A F. 

.Dick A Fitzgerald 

D. F. A Co..Dc Wolfe, Flskc A Co. 

D. G. F. 

..David G. Francis 

D.H. 

.David Huntington 

D. H. A Co..DoQohue,HeoncberryA 
Co. 

D. J. 

.D. Jobnaon 

D. A J. 

, .Derby A Jackson 

D. A J. S... 

,.D. A J. Sadlier A Co. 

D. L. Co.... 

, .D. Lothrop Co. 

D. L. A Co. 

.Donnelley, Loyd A Co. 

D. L. R. 

. De La Rue A Co. 

D. Mai. 

,D. Mallory 

D.M. B.... 

.,D. M. Bennett 

D. M. A Co. 

..Dodd, Mead A Co. 

D. Med. ZtfcLDunglison’s Med. Diet. 

D. Ml. A Co.Derby, Miller A Co. 

D. X. 

..David Xutt 

Dod. 

.J. Dodsley 

Doug. 

.David Douglaa 

D. A P. 

, .Durrie A Peck 

D. AS. 

..Dodge A Sayre 

D. T. A Co. 

.Desilver, Thomaa A Co. 

Dun. 

..James Duncan 

D. W. & D. 

..DcWitt A Davenport 

E. 

.English; East; Encyclo- 
pedlc Diet. 

E. A. 

..Edward Arbcr 

E.B. 

.Ellalia Babcock 

E.AB. 

..Eldredge A Brother 

E. A By. 

.Elliot A Bcczby 

E. C. 

.Eugene Cuimnlakey 

E. C. B. 

.E.C. Biddle A Co. 

E. A Co...., 

..Eatlll A Co. 

E. D. 

.E. Duycklnck 

E. A D. 

.Edmonston A Douglass 

E. F. 

.E. Ferrett A Co. 

E.H. 

.E. llowcll 

E. H. F. 

.E. 11. Fletcher 

E. I. P. 

..Empress of India Press 

E. J.II. 

.E. J. Ilalc A Soo 

E. A J. Y... 

,E. A J. B. Young A Co. 

E. K. 

..Eastburn, Kirk A Co. 

E. K.M. 

..E. K. Meyers 

E. L. 

.Edw. Lumley 

E. A L. 

..Estea A Lauriat 

E. M. A Co. 

.Efflngliam Maynard A 
Co. 

E. P. 

.Ebcnezcr Palmer 

E. P. C. 

.Edgewood Pub. Co. 

E. P. D. 

.E. P. Dutton & Co. 

E.P. H. 

.Eastern Pub. House 

E. S. 

..Elliot Stock 

E.& S. 


E. A Sp.... 

.Eyre A Spottlswoodc 

E. St. 

,,Ed ward Stanford 

Eth. 

.Ethiopian 

Eur. 

.Europe; European 

ex. 


excl. 

..exclamation 

Ex. P. H— 

.Excelsior Pub. House 

F. A. 

.Ferdinand Andrews 

F. B.D .... 

.F. B. Dickerson 

F. A C. 

.Forrester A Campbell 


F. A Co.C. S. Francis A Co. 

F. Did .Farmer’s Slang Diet. 

Fairholt 

Diet .Fairholt’s Diet, of 

Terms In Art 

F. E. L.Frank E. Lovell 

F, & F.Farm A Fireside Co. 

F. F. A Co...Follet, Foster A Co. 

F. H. A H.. .Fords, Howard A Ilurl- 
burt 

F. H. R.F. II. Revell 

FI. & Co.Fisher A Co. 

F. J. II.F. J. Huntington A Co.; 

Bunce A Huntington 

F. L.F. Leypoldt 

fl.flourished 

F. L. Jr.Fielding Lucas, Jr. 

F. A Me.Forshee A McMakin 

F. Med.Did. Foster 1 'a Med. Diet. 

F. Mil. Em 

eye _ ...Farrow’a Military En- 

cyc. 

F. M. L.F. M. Lnpton 

Fow. A W...Fowler A Wells Co. 

F. I‘.Franklin Press 

F. A P.Fairbanks A Palmer 

Pub. Co. 

Fries.Friesian; Fricsic 

F. A S.Forest & Stream Pub. 

Co. 

F.S. E.F.S. Ellis 

F. Soc.Fabian Society 

F. Sup. Did.. Fallows’ Supplemental 
Diet. 

ft.fortified 

F. A T.Field A Tuer 

F. A V.Flood A Vincent 

F. A W.Funk A Wagnalls Co. 

F. W. A Co..F. Wame A Co. 

F. W. G.F. W. Greeoough 

G. A.George Allen 

Gs.; Gael....Gaelic 

G. Ad.George Adlard 

G. B.G. L. Benjamin 

G. B. A Co..GrIflln,BobQ A Co. 

G. C.Garretsou, Cox A Co. 

G. A Co.Ginn A Co.; Gion A 

Heath 

G. D.George Dearborn 

G. E.G. H. Evans 

Geb.Gobble A Co. 

G. F. A Co..Griffith, Farran A Co. 

G. H. E.Geo. II. Eltes 

G. A I.Gall A Inglia 

G. I. J.G. I. Jonca A Co. 

G. K.Gustav Kohb6 Co. 

G. L.G. A. Leavitt 

G. A L.Gould A Lincoln 

Gl. Encyc. ..Globe Encyclopedia 

G.M.G. A C. Merrlam 

G. A X.Gould A Xcwman 

Gov.Ptg.OfT.Gov’t Printing Office 

G. P.Geo. Philip A Son 

G. P. E.G. P. Euglehard A Co. 

G. P. 11.Globe Prlnt’g House 

G. P. P.G. P. Putoam’s Sons 

G. R.George Rcdway 

G. A R.Graftoo A Rcddell 

Gra.J. T. Gracey 

Grlf. A C 0 ...C. Griffin A Co. 

Or. A S.Groombrldgc A Sons 

Gr. S, P.Greek Student Press 

G. A S.Galea A Seaton 

G. S. D.Geo. S. Davis 

Gun .Gunnery 

G. V.George Virtue 

G. W. D.G. W. Dillingham 

G. W. L.Oco. W. Light 

G. W. S.Geo. W. Stinson A Co. 

II....Harper A Bros.; J. A J. 

Harper 

H. A.Hamilton, Adams A Co. 

Had.J. Hadden 

II. Al.II. Altcmus 

ITall.Heury Hall A Co. 

Ilain.L. R. Namcrsly A Co. 

Har.Harrison 

liar. A S_Harrlaoo A Sons 

Hay.Ilaynea 

Haz.Willis P. Hazard 

II. B.II. Balllerc 

II. A B.Hilliard A Brown 

11. B.A Co..H. C. Baird A Co. 

H. H. F.II. B. Fuller A Co. 

H.Bros.Hubbard Brothers 

H. A Bt.Hurst A Blackett 

H. C.Henry Colburn; Colburn 

A Bentley 

H. A C.Hunt A Clarke 


H. & Co.,,, .Hurst A Co. 

H- R.Henry V. Degan 

II. Did ..... .Halil well’s Provincial 
Diet. 

II. A E.Hunt A Eaton 

II. A E. P... .II. A E. Phlnney 

II- G.Henry George A Co. 

II- & G.Holcombe A Gholson 

II- G. B.Henry G. Bohn 

IT. G. A Co..Hilliard, Gray A Co. 

II- & H.Hurd A Houghton 

II. II. A Co. .Henry Holt A Co. 

Ilist. Co.History Co. 

IIIst.Pub.Co.Hlstorlcal Publishing 
Co. 

Hit.TIitehcoek A Walden 

II. J. J.Henry J. Johnson 

II. J- S.H. J. Smith A Co. 

II. L. II.H. L. Hastings 

II. L. S. 11 . L. Shepard A Co. 

II. L. W.Henry L. Williams 

II. M. A Co..Houghton, Mifflin A 
Co.; Houghton, Os¬ 
good A Co. 

H. AX.Herrick A Noyes 

U. yaval En- 

cyc .Ilameraly’s Naval En¬ 

cyclopedia 

Ho. A E.Hopkins A Earle 

Ho. A S.Iloulston A Sons; Houl* 

ston A Stoneman 

II. P. Co.Hahnemann Pub. Co. 

II. Pub. Co..Hartford Pub. Co. 

II. R.II. E. Robbins 

II. R. A Co.. Hunter, Robertson A Co. 

H. A S .Ilodder & Stoughton 

II. S. A Co. ..II. Sothcran A Co. 

II. S. M.H. S. Maine A Co. 

II. A T.Hogan A Thompson 

Hum.Hum bold t Pub. Co. 

II. W.H. Washbourne 

H. AW.Holt A Williams 

Hyde.Ilydc Park Co. 

II. A Z.Hayes A Zell 

I. , Imp. Diet .Imperial Dictionary 

I. A B.Inskcep A Bradford 

I. B. Co.International Book Co. 

I. B. A Co...Ivlson,Blakeman A Co. 

I. A Co.lablster A Co. 

1. A D.Ides A Dutton 

i. «..... id est (that Is) 

LH.Isaac Hill 

I. II. E.I. II. Eastbnm 

I. K. F. A Co.I. K. Funk A Co. 

instr .Instrument; -al 

Inter. Cyc ...International Cyelo. 

Int. P. Co. ..International Pub. Co. 

I. & P.Ivisoo A Phlnney 

l. P. Co.Interstate Pub. Co. 

i. q . idem quod (same as) 

Ir. .Irish 

Iran.Iranian; Iranlc 

I. A S.P. Ives A A. Smith 

J. , J. Did. ..Johnson's Diet. 

Ja.W. Jackson 

J. A. C.J. A A. Churchill 

J. A. F.J. A. Froudc 

J. A. G.J. A. Gray A Co. 

Jar.Jarrold A Sons 

J. A. R.J. A. Kutb A Co. 

Jas. C.James Carlile 

Jas. I).las. Duffy A Sons 

Jas. E.James Enstburo 

Jss. M.James Miller 

J. B.James Bet ten ham 

J. B. A.John B. Alden 

J. B. B.James B. Burr A Co. 

J. B. A Co...Jones Bros. A Co. 

J. B. F.J. B. Ford 

J. B.L.lames B. Lyoo 

J. B. M.James B. Millar A Co. 

J. Br.John Bradburn 

J. C.J nines Crisscy 

J. C. C.John C. Clark 

J. C. A Co.. .Jas. Clarke A Co. 

J. C. D.J. C. Derby 

J. C. II.J. Camden Hottcn 

J. C. J.J. C. Juta 

J. C. Me.J. C. McCurdy A Co. 

J. Co.B. F. Johnson A Co. 

J. C. R.John C. Hiker 

J. C. W..1. C. Wtnston A Co. 

J. D.John Dicks 

J. D. W.John D. Wattles 

J. E.James Earle 

.1. E. T.J- E. Tilton A Cl». 

J, F.John Fitzgerald A Co. 

J. F. S.John F. Shaw A Co. 

J, G.J. A J. L. GIIion 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


XIX 


j G C.. , .J. G. Guppies A Co 

Cupplea A Hard 

j.Gr.J oh a Gray 

j. II.Julius Han 

j. II. B. .. . Jas. H. Barhyte 

.1. II. C A C'o-J. H. C oates A Co. 

j |i. p.John Henry Parker 

j’ i.John Ireland 

j! - J- Johnson 

j" j. \\ .J. J. Woodward 

..Johnathan Leavitt 

, 1 . M.John Murray 

. 1 . 4 >i.Johnson A Miles 

I M A Co..Jordan, Marsh A Co. 

j M. D.I. M. Bent A Co. 

j. M. F.I. M. Fairchild 

,j. N.James Xiehol 

j. X. A ( o...James Xlsbet A Co. 

Jo. M.John Massey 

Jos. M.Joseph Milligan 

jo. p.T »bo Pearson 

j. p. ...Janies Pott A Co. 

J. J’! J*. ... John P. Jewett A Co. 

j* por.John Poradburn 

j * p. T ...J. A P. Templeman 


J K. 

J.R. A 

_J. R. Anderson Co. 

J. Rob. 

.Joseph Robinson 

J. K *. 

.John Russell Smith 

J >. 

.John Sharf*- 

J. A S. .... 


J. S. A Co. 

.J. F. Segner A Co. 

J. S. T.... 

.John S. Taylor 

J. V. 

J. II. Vail A Co. 

J. W. 

John Wiley 

J. W. A. .. 

J. W. Arrowsinith 

J. W. B.... 

.J. W. Bradley 

J. W. M... 

.J. W. Moore 

J. W. I\ 

J. W. Parker A Son 

J. w. u.. . 

J. W. liandolph 

J. W. A S.. 

.John Wilson A Son 

K. 

C II. Kent 

K. A B. 

Key A Biddle 

K. A Bro .. 

Kjiv A Brother 

K A Co ... 

.11. S. King A Co. 

Kear .. .. 

Edward Kearney 

K^rr. 

.Chas. 11. Kerr A Co. 

K.-F. Yticab. 

Philo *.... 

. Krautli-Flemlng Vocab¬ 
ulary of Philosophy 

Kn. 

Charles Knight 

K. P. A Co. 

. Kegan Paul A Co. 

K. Soe. 

. Kauuuharftra soc. 

L. 

Latin; Llppineott A Co. 

L. A A. 

Leavitt A Allen ^ 

Lang. . 

.J. A H. G. Langley 

L. A. W.. 

Lovell, Adam, Wesson " 
A Co. 

L. A B. 

Lindsay A Blak 1st on ’ 

L. B. & Go.. 

Little. Brown A Co. ’ 

L. Hr. A Go. 

Lo«kw<Mxl,BrookHACo. 

L.Bros.A Go. Lea Brot tiers A Co.;,< 
Lea A Blanc hard / 

L. Co. 

Lovell Go. 

L. C. A C .... 

.Lovell, Goryell A Co. 

L. A Go ... 

Leavitt A Co. 

LD. 

.Low Dutch ( 

Let. . 

. Lettish ( 

L. ( t . 

Lovell.C.esterfield A Co. r 

L. A G. 

. I.Ittell A Gay ( 

L. a. a ( o. 

.Longmans.Green A Co. ( 

L. A Gz. 

Leary A (rcty. ( 

L. AH .. 

LeyiHddt A Holt f 

Linn. 

.Llnnseus; Llnncan ( 

Llth. 

.Lithuanian ( 

L. J. 

Latham’s Johnson’* < 
Din. | ( 

LL. 

.Low, or I^te, ijitJn ( 

L. A I. 

Uiivht. Lord A Go. | ( 

L. X. L. A.. 

.Loomis National Libra-( 
ry Ass’n ( 

i-or. 

Loring ( 

L. P.. 

. Leaden hall Press 4) 

L. R. 

Lovell Reeve ( 

L. A S. 

Lee A Shepanl 

L. W. A Co. 

.Lilly, Walt A Co. j 

M. 

..Murray’s New English } 
Diet. p 


M. A: Co. Mowbray A Co. 

M.C. K.Mast, Crowell A Kirk 

Patrick 

MD.Middle Dutch 

M. D.M. Doolady 

M. A D.Mansfield A Dearborn 

M. A E.Mall A Express 

Metrol .Metrology 

M.G.Morton & Griswold 

M. G. A* C‘o..,M. Garrison & Co. 

M. A G. L...T. Mason A G. Lane 

MHG.Middle High German 

M. H. M.M. H. Mallory 

M. I.M. J. Jvers & Co. 

MLG.Middle Low German 

M. A L.Mason dr Law 

M. O. & Co..Miller, Orton A Co. 

Moir.John Molr 

Moa.Moss & Co. 

Mox.-E. Moxon 

M. P. II.Methodist Pub. House 

M. S.M. Sorio 

M. d S.T. It. Marvin & Son 

M. S. P.Mich. State Printer 

Mul.Multan d Son 

Mun.James Munroe & Co. 

Mun. A Co..George Munro & Co. 
Mur.John Morphy & Co. 

M. W. D....M. W. Dodd 

Nat. Sc.National School of Elo¬ 

cution and Oratory 
X. & B.Nimmo A Bain 

N. C.Nathaniel Cook 

X. & Co.C. A. Nleols A Co. 

N. C. P.Xarragansctt Club Pub¬ 

lication 

X. D. C. II...X. D. C. ilodgea 

X. E.northeast 

Xeo-Plat, li¬ 
ft' n o*tlc 
Philo* .Xoo-Platonic and Gnos¬ 

tic Philosophy 

X. E. P. C...Xew England Pub. Co. 

Neth.Netherlands 

XF.Norman French 

X. Glo** .Xarcs’ Glossary 

X. II.Noyes, Ilolmea A Co. 

X. & II.Xlcholad Hall 

X. & M.Xevins & Myera 

X. d X.Nichols d Noyea 

Xoy.Jas. O. Noyea 

.Nelson d Phillips 

.T. G. Newman d Snn 


Soc. 

National Woman’s S 
frage Association 


J. II Osgood & Co.; 
Fields, Osgood d Co.; 
Osgood, Mcilvalny A 
Co. 


.Old High German 
.Old Icelandic 


.Old Low German 


Pub. Co. 


.Paxton’s Botanical Diet. 


Pho?.Phoenix Pub. Co. 

P. 1.Phonographic Institute 

P. J.Peter Jackson 

I\ L ..Paradise Lost 

P. L. A Co...Potts, Leech A Co. 

PI. D.Platt-Deutsch 

P. & M.Parry d McMillan 

Pn.John Pearson 

P.iO.Partridge d Oakey 

Poe d II.Poe d Hitchcock 

Pol.Poland; Polish 

Pott.Pott d Arncry 

P. d P.Perkins d Purvcs 

P, P. Co.Pollard Pub. Co. 

P. Prog .Pilgrim’s Progresa 

P. Pub. Co..Pilot Pub. Co. 

P. R .Paradise Regained 

Pr.Provencal 

P. d K.Pudney d Russell 

Pr. Co.Presa Pub. Cu.; Pros* 

Printing Co. 

prof.prefix; preface 

prel.prelude 

Pror .proceedings 

P. d S-Pitman d Sons 

P. 8 . d Co.,. Phil lips, Sampson d Co. 

P. W.Pratt, Woi>dford d Co. 

p. w. z.P. W. Ziegler d Co. 

P. Y.Pott, Young & Co. 

Q. Med. ZWe/.Qualn’s Medical Diet. 

5 f. v . qwxl vide (which see) 

R.RMngton 

Ran. d S—Randolph A Sons 

R. B.Robert Bonncr’a Socia 

R. Ba.Richard Baldwin 

R. B. C.Robert B. ColIIna 

R. B. b.Robert B. Davis 

R. B. P. Co..Rose Belford Pub. Co. 

K. Bros.Roberts Bros. 

IL d C.Itndd d Carlclon 

R. C. d Bros. Robert Carr d Broa. 

C. d Co. .Robert Clarke d Co. 

R. C. W.Roger C. Weightmao 

R. Did .Richardson’* Diet. 

led.J. A. Red field 

Reg. P. Co..Register Pub. Co. 

R. d F.Robinson d Falrbanka 

R. A 11. KowhcII d Hutchinson 

R. II. P.R. II. Porter 

R- II. 8 .Robert II. Small 

R- L A.Royal Irish Academy 

Rid.W. Rldgway 

R. L Gt. Brit.Royal Instltutluo Great 
Britain 

R- L.Rufus Leighton, Jr. 

R. M.R. Marsh 

R. M. d Co..Rand, McNally & Co. 

R. N.Roger Norton 

Rob.G. G. J. & J. Robinson 

Pom. Law ..Roman Law 

Roz.Rozario d Co. 

R. P.Richard Priestley 

R. P. Co. — Rural Pub. Co. 

R. P. II.Rellglo * Philosophical 

House 

R. Pr.Riverside Press 

II. R. D.R. H. Donnelley d Sons 

R. 8 .Richard Scott 

R. d S.G. Routledge d Sons 

R. S. I).R. s. Darby 

IS. Soc.Ray Society 

R. S. P.IS. 8 . Pealed Co. 

R- 8 . Pr.Repnhllcan Steam Press 

R. d T.Reeves d Turner 

R. T. F.R. Taylor d W. Francis 

R. T. S.Religious Tract Soc. 

Rum.Rumanian 

R. V.Revised Version 

R. W.. Rufus Wendell 

R. W. d Co.. Rees, Welsh d Co. 

R. W. A IS.. .ISoutledgc, Warm; 
Routledge 


S. H. D.S. H. Darby 

S. II. P.Samuel H. Parker 

S.-H. Kelig. 

Emyc .SchaflMIerzag Rellg. 

Encyc. 

Shrow.Win. Shrowshury 

Sic.Sicily 

Skt..Sanskrit 

S. K. W.S. K. Whipple & Co. 

S. L.Samuel Leigh 

S. M.Sampaon Low & Co. 

S. d M.Soule d Maaon 

S- M. B.S. M. Betts d Co. 

S. M. d Co. .SImpkiu, Marshall A Co. 
S. M. P. H...Southern Methodist 
Publishing House 

S. X. D.S. X. Dickinson 

8 . d G .Saundcre d Ottley 

Son. A Co...Sonncnscbein d Co. 

S. P.Septimus Prowett 

S. P. C. K....Soc. for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge 

S. P. Co.Standard Pub. Co. 

Sp. & Co.Spon d Co. 

S. d S.StAQfonl & Sworda 

at.atanza; strophe 

8 . d T.Stringer d Tuwnacnd 

8 . T. Co.Syndicate Trading Co. 

St. d Co.J. M. Stoddard d Co. 

Ste. d Co... .Stearns d Co. 

8 tock.John Stockdalc 

St. Ptg. Off..State Printing Office 

aubsect.subsection 

8 upp. aupplcment 

Surv .Snneying 

Sw.Sweden; Swedish 

S.-W.Smart-Walker 

8 . d W.Scribner d Wclford 

Swan.J. Swan 

S. W. & S....S. Wood d Sons 

s. W. T.S. W. Tilton d Co. 

Syc.W. Syckehnuore 


T.Tauctmltz 

T. A .Thus. S. Arden 

T. d A.Thomas d Andrews 

Tal.D. A. Talboys 

Tam.Tamil 

Tay. d M... .Taylor d Maury 

T. B .T. Belknap 

T. d B... ,. Tilt A Bogne 
T. B. d Co...Thompson, Brown A Co. 

T. B. P.T. B. Peterson A Broa. 

T. Broa.Tinsley Bros. 

T. C.T. Cad ell 

T. A Co.Tlcknor A Co. 

T.d D.Tappan A Dennett , . ^ 

T. A D. H. ..Towar. J. A D.M.Hogan! JJ/ & °. " right A Owen 

T. A E.Thayer A Eldredge '\ or .Worthington A Co. 


Viz.VIzetelly A Co. 

V. X. A Co..Van Nostrand A Co. 

vole.volcaao 

V. V.John Van Voret 

V. W.C. S. Van Winkle 

.Webster’s International 

Diet.; Welsh; West; 
Western 
Wa.W. Walker 

W. A.Woolworth, Ainsworth 

A Co. 

W. A. H.W. A. Houghton 

Wal.Walloon 

Wa. A M....Walton & Mabcrly 

W*ar.Thomaa Wardlc 

Wa. A S.Walden & Stowe 

W. A. T.W. A. Townsend & Co. 

W. B.W. Blackwood A Sons 

W. B. E.W. B. Evana & Co. 

W. B. K.W. B. Ketcbam 

W. B1.William Black 

W. C.Win. Creech 

W. C. A Co. Wilkins, Carter A Co. 

W. C. P.W. C. Palmer 

W. C. A S...W. Cowes A Sona 

Wd .Marcua Ward A Co. 

W. D. G.Win. Du Gard 

W. D. T.William D. Tlcknor 

W.E.PubCo. West End Pub. Co. 
Westm. OR. Westminster Catechism 

W. F. D.W. F. Draper 

W. A F. C... W. A F. G. Cash 

W. G. B.W. G. Bowman 

W. G. D.Wells, Gardner, Dart on 

A Co. 

W. G. X.W. G. Nixon 

W. G. W...White,Gallaher A White 

W. H. A.W. II. Allen A Co. 

W. II. C.Wm. H. Colyor 

WI1.Wilson 

Win.Winsor A Newton 

W. I. P.W. I. Pooley A Co. 

W. J. s.W. J. Squire 

W. J. W.W. J. WIddleton 

W. A L.Wells A Lilly 

W. L. A Co..Ward, Lock A Co.; 

Ward, Lock A Tyler 

W. M.W. S. A A. Martlen 

W. AM.B. Waugh A T. Mason 

Wm. C.Wm. Colllna 

Wm. R.William Reeves 

Win. S.William Smith 

W. A X.Williams A Norgate 

W. X. A II...Whlttemore, Xllea A 
Hall 


Con- 


•'I A A.Moore, Anderson A Co. \»\ b' P. 

Math .Maehlnery 

.Macmillan A Co. 

Malay..Malayan 

Mum . . .Mammalogy 

-'l Jinn .. Iloraee Mann 

J far .Maritime 

Mnx A Go...Ma\well A Co. 

M -RC .Methodist Hook 

ceni 

. Mason. Baker A Pratt 
Mason Bros 
.David McKay 
..Morgan A ( ha*; 

A t o..A. C. McClurg A Co.; 

Jansen McClurg A Co. 

McC a S— McClIntock A Strong 
M' D. A A...MeDemiott A Arden 
'IcO.Wm. McGee 


M. B. P. 
M. Bros 

Me. 

M. AC 
Met 


Ihvsbyterian Board of Su(. Per... 
Publication 

P. A C.Porter A Coates 

P. A Co.I. E. Potter A Co. 

pen.peninsula 

P. F. C.P. F. Collier 

Pg.Portuguese 

I*. Glo**. 

Arch .1 


’arker’s Glossary of Ar¬ 
chitecture 
Penn. Gool. Survey 
•Ins. Phillips 
Phillips A Hunt 
P. II. A Co. Peter Henderson A Co. 
P. II. A II 


P. G. 8 

Ph. 

P. A II. 


Southern; S t o r- 

month’s Diet. 

8 . A.Silas Andrus A Son 

8 an*.Sanskrit 

8 ar. —.Sardinia 

Sat urday Review 


Tcgg.Wm. Tcgg A Co. 

T. E. Z.T. El wood A Zell 

T. A F.Tlcknor A Flclda 

T. F. U.T. Fisher Unwin 

t. g.type genus 

T. A II.Troutman A Haves 

T. II. M.Th. II. Moore A Co. 

T. II. W.T. II. Webb A Co. 

T. A J. A....T. A J. Allman 
T. A J. J....T. A J. W. Johnson 
T. d M..—Taylor. Walton A Mab- 
erlcy 

T. M. C.Townsend, MacCoun d 

Co. | 

T. X.Thomaa Nelson d Sana 

T. X. K.T. Newton Kurtz 

T. P. S.Theosoph. Pub. Soe. 

Tr. Ass.Tribune Aas’n 

Tr. A Co.Trllhnord Co. 

T. R. K.T. R. Knox A Co. 

T. T.Thomaa Tegg 

T. A T. C....T. A T. Clark 

T. W.T. Whittaker 

T. A W. B...Thos. A W. Bradford 
Tweed.W. Twcedlc 


W. P.William Pickering 

W. A P.Wiley A Putnam 

W. P. Co....World Pith. Co. 

W. P. F.W. P. Fct ridge A Co. 

W. Ph.W. Fhllllpa 

W. r. X.W. P. Nimmo 

Wr.Worcester's Diet. 

W. R.W. Rohlfing A Sons 

Wr!.William Wright 

WS.West Saxon 

W. S.Walter Scott 

W. A S.John Wiley A Son; Wiley 

A Halstead 

W*S. G.W. S. Gottsherger 

W. S. M.Wm. S. Martin 

W. T.Wm. Tate 

W. T. A.W. T. Amies 

W. T. A Co..Whittaker, Treacher A 
Co. 

W. T. P. A. .Woman’s Temperance 
Puh. Ass’n 

W. V.Wm. Veazie 

W. V. S.Wm. V. Spencer 

W. W.Win. Wood A Co. 

W. W. A Co.Walker, Wise A Co. 


T. W. A M..TapiMin, Whittemorc A s . W - W 8 wayne 

Xf W 11 W W 11 kiltin 


Mason 

T. Y. C.T. Y. Crowell A Co. 

Typog .Typography; -Ic; -leal 


Burnside 

Sc. A W.Scott A Webster 

S. E.Samuel Etheridge 

S. E.C A Co.S. E. Casslno A Co. 

S. F.. A Co...Smith, Elder A Co. 
Putnam,llurdA Houghn S. Eng. A Co.Smlth, English A Co. 

ton iScrv.Servian 

Phil. Soc. or Sew.Stephen Sewell 

Rh. S.Phllologleal Soc., Kng.;ls. A F.Sever A Francis 

Am. Philological Asa. I Sb. A Co_Sheldon A Co. 


U. C..Upcott Gill 

U. II.Uriah Hunt 

U. K. I*. Ca..Useful Knowledge Pub. 

8 c.Scotland; Scottish Co. 

* . tdliret (namely) Unlv. Pub. 

s - ^. 8 . Converse Co.University Puh. Co. 

8 -C. B.Sanborn. Carter A Bazin U. X. Y.University of City of 

8 C. G.S. C. Griggs A Co. New York 

M .Science; Scientific U. r.University Press 

Scl. Ibili. Co.Scientific Pub. Co. U. P. Co.Universal Pub. Co. 

8 . * Co.Seeley A Co.; Seeley A U. P. II.UnfversallRt Puh. House 

U. S. B. Co.. U. s. Book Co. 

U. s. P. CO..U- S. Pub. Co. 


v .virtue A Co.; Hall, Vir¬ 

tue A Co. 

V. A. B.Van Antwerp, Bragg A 

Co. 

var.variant; variety 

V. A B.Van Amringc A Bixhy 

V. A (I.Vernon A Hood 


W. IV. W....W. W, Woodward 

Y. A Co.A. R. Young A Cu. 

V. F. Cyc. 

Games — Young Folks’ Cyc. of 
Games and Sports 

Zend.Zend-Avesta 

Z. M. A Co. .Zelgler, McCurdy A Co. 

Zoogeog .Zoogeography 

Zooph .Zoophytology 

•J .root 

<.derived from 

>.whence 

* .cognate with, equiva¬ 

lent to 

+.and 

}.variant 

t.obsolete 

* .hypothetical 

TT.paragraph 

5.section 

’.primary accent 

’.secondary accent 



















































































































































A PARTIAL LIST OF COMPREHENSIVE 


ILLUSTRATIONS, GROUPS, AND TABLES. 


agrlenlt lire 

alcohol 

alloy 

alphabet 

American 

Stocks and tribea of American 
Indians. 

anthropology 

apple 

List of varieties. 

areli 

architecture 

armor 

All Its parts, 
artery 
Arterial system. 

bacteria 

Dlsease-germa. 

balsam 

List of varieties. 

bark 2 , n. 

List of barks used for medicine, 
tanning, etc. 

baseball 

Terms used la the game. 

battery 

black 

List of this pigment. 

blacksmith 


blue 

List of this pigment. 

botany 

bone 

brass 

List of varieties. 

brlekinaklug 

bronze 

List of varieties. 

brown 

List of tills pigment. 

bureau 

Different departments of U. S. 
Government. 

calendar 

Greek, Roman, etc. 

carpentry 

carpet 

DItTerent kinds. 
cat 1 , n. 

Varieties of the animal. 

cattle 

Different breeds. 

cement 

Different kinds, 
clicesc 
chisel 
cli nek 
clay 

Different klnda. 


cloud 

Different forma, 
coal 

Different kinds. 


dentition 

Different teeth of man. 

dog 

Varieties of the animal. 


green 

List of this pigment. 

gum 

List of different kinds. 


cock 

List of different mechanical 
cocks. 

coffee 

List of varieties. 

coin 

Table of the moneys of the 
world. 

column 
constellation 
Full list, 
corn 
cotto n 

craniometry 

List of eranfoinetrlcal points, 
lines, planes, etc. 

cricket 

Terma used in the game. 

cross 

Different forma, 
crown 
Different forms. 

decoration 

Orders of knighthood, etc., 
with their insignia, 
degree 

List of university degreea. 


drill 

electric 

element 

List of those In chemistry. 

engine 
Different forms. 

explosive 
List of different kinds. 

flag 

Different standards of the 
■world. 

foundry 

gage 

gem 

See also list at PRRCioua stones, 
geology 

Epochs, formations, groups, etc. 
gesture 

Deaf-and-dumb alphabet, 
glass 

List of different kinds. 

golf 

Terma used In the game. 

grape 

American varieties, 
grease 


gun 

holiday 

Table of those recognized la 
the United States. 


horse 

Different breeds. See also 
movement of animal (pl&r.o>. 

joint 

List of different mechanical 
Joints. 

knife 

Different forma in use. 


knot 

Different klnda of knots (Ulus- 
trated). 


lace 

Different kinds. 


lake 

List of this pigment. 

lamp 

Different kinds, 
language 
lock 

Different kinds of mechanical 
locka. 


locomotive 

Various parts of a passenger* 
engine. 


SPECIAL EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


The scientific alphabet, employed in indieating the pronunciation of words, 
was prepared and promulgated by The American Fhilolooical Association, and 
has been adopted and recommended by The American Spelling Reform Associ¬ 
ation. An approved phonetic spelling is thus presented. The diacritical marks 
below' vowels are added in this work to indicate varying pronunciation. 

The first pronunciation given is the one preferred in this work. The italie letters 
after the pronunciation indicate the preferences of other dictionaries; as, C., Century; 
E., llnntcr’a Encyclopedic Dictionary; E., Foster’s Medical Dictionary; Imperial; 
J., Johnson; J/., Murray (A New English Dictionary); 3m., Smart; S., Stormontli; 
Ha/., Walker; TE, Webster’s International; J1V., Worcester. The small numerals 
following the italic letters, as C. 1 , 6'. 2 , Indicate the first and second choices of the 
authority cited. The a]>elling and pronunciation preferred by each of the Advisory 
Committee of fifty will be fonqd in the Preface. 

Where the tense and participial forms of a verr are not given, add -ed to 
the vocabulary w'ord for the Imperfect tense and the past participle, and Ang for the 
present participle. 

Where the comparative and superlative degrees of adjectives and the 
plurals of nouns are not given, they ure formed regularly, according to the simplest 
rules of grammar. 

If a word lias several meanings, the most usnal is placed first. 

Many variant forms of w'onns are placed under the form of the word that is 
the most generally accepted. If A particular spelling of a word Is not found in its 


regular place in the vocabulary, it shonld be looked for under some other spelling — 
usually under a simpler form of the word. 

The vocabulary words followed by the abbreviation Phil. Soc. are recommended 
for immediate adoption by the joint action of the Philological Society of England 
and the American Philological Association. 

Adverbs and other derivatives Inserted without definition are to be understood 
as having the meaning of the word under which they are placed, with the obvious 
modification required. 

Words and phrases are gronped in the Standard Dictionary according to the 
follow ing rules ; 

1. Comi>ound words, with few exceptions, are arranged under the first element. 
In the comparatively rare cases In which lists of things, as bits, files, drills, etc., can 
he made without definition, or with a few words of definition, the lists are given 
under the second element. 

2. Phrases are entered under their most important or characteristic word. 

Words falling within well-defined classes, as coins, measures, weights, etc., when 

not defined In their vocabulary places, will he found grouped in tabular form under 
the names of their respective classes. 

A single parenthesis-mark before the last letter of a w'ord. or of a syllable la 
a w’ord, as absolvabl(e, amendal>l(e-ness, means that the joint rules of the Philological 
Societies require the dropping of the letter thus cut off. 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION. 


Two pronunciations are intended when a diacritic is placed below a letter; (1) a formal pronunciation indicated by the letter when without any diacritic; (?) 
approved weakening. The mark ^ under an unaccented vowel indicates that in colloquial use the sound varies tow'ard i In pity. The mark under a vowel 
Indicates that In colloquial use the sound varies toward v in hot, bom. 


a 

a 

9 

a 

a 

a 


e 


£ 



i 

I 

o 


as in partake, monarch, breakfast, final, sofa, 
as in arm, alms, calm, father, martyr, 
as in ask, chant, dance, fast, grasp. 

as in at, add, man, random, 
as in fare, tear, fair, heir, there, 
as in alloy, accuse, madman. 

as in pen, sunset, excuse, ferry, yet. 

as in eclipse, epistle, elegant, element, added. 

ns in moment, absence, colonel. 

as in ever, fern, bird, fir. 

as in fate, ale, aid, eight, pi ay, they, rein. 

as in usage, mountain, preface. 

as in tin, it. divide, fill, miss. 

as in machine, meet, eve, bier, serene. 

as in react, remain, create. 


0 

a 

S 

n 

ft 

0 

u 

v 

ai 

an 

oi 

ia 

iu 

10 


as in obey, follow, eulogy, theory, propose. 


c = k 


as in no, glorv, note, blow, over, foal, poor, 
as in not, odd, w hat, comma, forest, was. 
as in nor, abhor, oughx, authority, w-alk, fall, 
as in actor, Idiot, atom. 

as in fall, eoald, book, woman, pat, hash, 
as in rale, ratio, food, unto, wooing, 
as in iueasore, injare, natare. 

as in b?/t. tab, wilder, nation, harry, son. 
as in barn, car, carl, hart, work, wort. 

as in pine, eye, ply, heiyAt, ice, fire, 
as in oat, thoa. o/rl, boand, town, 
as in oil, boy, avoid, joint, moist, 
as in few, Hddoce, doty, mate, 
as in d oration, mulatto, 
as in fntare, lectare, natare. 

as in cat. epocA, sceptic, cAnsm, Aing, piyoe. 


eh 

cw = qu 
dh (th) 

g (hard) 
H 

hw (wh) 

j 

ng 

D 

n 

s 

sh 

th 

0 

z 

zh 


as in cAnrch, cAnir, ma/cA, cAip, mucA, cAarni. 

as in q oeen, yoite, yoit, yoality. 

as in the, then, smooth, brea the. 

as in/ancy, sul/\ir. pAvsie, lanyA, rouyA. 

as in go, yun, yame, doy. 

as in abriyA, locA (Scotch), iwA (German). 

as in why, wAen. wAore, «‘Aile. 

as in yaw, yem, piyeon, reliyion. sok/ier, edge. 

as in siny, looy, to ngve. fluyy. 

as in i«k, ha/ik, junction, siogle. 

as in boo (French). 

as in sin, cell, city, vice, cypres. 

as in she, cAaise, niacAine, ocean, social, sure, no- 

as in thin, wor/A, brea/A, pi/A, /Aink. 

as in done (French). 

as in zone, Is, lives, music, wise. 

as in azure, treasure, ambrosia, cohesion. 


(xx) 
















